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Christmas Around the Year 


An Editorial 


HE story of Christmas is one of the most 
beautiful in all literature. The shepherds on 
the hills above Bethlehem, the choir of 
angels, the blazing star, the three wise men with 
their gifts, the new-born child lying in a manger, 
warmed by the breath of the humble beasts of the 
field, and cared for by a young and loving mother, 
all compose a picture that moves the 
sympathies of every one. 
Poetry, song, drama, paintings, 


theme. Dickens’ Tiny Tim, Van 
Dyke’s the Other Wise Man, St. 
Nicholas, Good King Wenceslas, and 
a host of other characters are inter- 
woven with the meaning of Christ- 
mas. Once a year, we set aside just 
one day to remember all that the 
birth of Christ means to us. We 
brighten it by an outpouring of 
gifts—gifts exchanged by friends 
or prompted by the spirit of gen- 
erosity. 

But we are all too likely to put 
off after Christmas day the mantle 
of good will donned for the occasion. 
We soon forget the significance of 
the Christ whose birthday it was. 
Whether they are Christians or not, 
men must acknowledge His great 
contribution to humanity. It was He 
who gave the world, in his brief time on earth, the 
great civilizing ideas of love for mankind, tolerance, 
gentleness, and mercy. Most of the efforts for the 
betterment of the poor and the lowly have stemmed 
from Christianity. Before the time of Christ the cruel 
natural law of survival of the fittest prevailed in the 
world. Man had not learned to love his neighbor as 
himself. 

Nearly two thousand years have passed since those 
doctrines were first spoken, and civilization has 





crawled slowly toward the realization of them. 
Many times it has seemed to halt altogether. Many 
times the voices preaching tolerance and humanity 
have been drowned by the howlings of selfish and 
ruthless men. But always civilization moved ahead 
because there were enough men of good will to carry 
on the doctrines enunciated by Christ. 

Today a new force for the destruc- 
tion of civilization as we know it is 
abroad in the world, in the form of 
Nazism and Fascism. Wherever 
those doctrines have been imposed 
upon helpless people, understand- 
ing, sympathy, tolerance, and 
brotherly love have been officially 
strangled and driven underground. 
The threat spreads over the world. 
Only by the greater force of human- 
ity can they be overcome. 

Because our civilization is again 
threatened, we as individuals, can- 
not, indeed must not, lose sight, 
every day of the year, of the broader 
meaning of Christmas. We must not 
grow weary in well-doing. We must 
try, every day, to keep Christmas 
alive. To do this does not mean 
spending large sums for presents. 
It does not mean a hectic rush to 
keep up with the Joneses, or to 
maintain an artificial gayety. All it 
means is to translate the Golden Rule of Christ into 
personal everyday action: to treat everybody as you 
would like to be treated (for democracy, at its best, is 
the political expression of religion at its best). Then 
we will look at people with the clear and smiling eyes 
of kindness; we will stretch out a hand wherever we 
see a need; we will have no part in injustice; and we 
will make our voices heard for good will. 

And so, as Tiny Tim observed, “God bless us, every 


one. 
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Plum Pudding and Mince Pié’°'”’ 


A Story of Christmas in New England by Alice Duer, Miller 


it was being said that the four 

Warren boys were coming home 
for Christmas. It was being said in the 
New England manner, without emo- 
tion but with a certain sly emphasis 
that made it important: “Have you 
heard? All the Warren boys are com- 
ing home for Christmas.” 

Some of them always managed to 
get home to eat a Christmas dinner 
with their widowed mother but this 
was the first time in many years that 
all had been able to come. Amos, the 
banker from Chicago; Benjamin, the 
industrial expert, who for several 
years had been advising the financial 
rulers of a small European state; Caleb, 
who had come out of the war a colonel; 
and the youngest, Daniel, the sailor, 
just promoted to the command of a 
ship. 

When anyone said with a little too 
much enthusiasm to Mrs. Warren, 
“How proud you must be of those four 
great sons of yours,” she would lift her 
small smooth gray head and answer: 
“They have always been good boys,” 
as if pride were a quality she hardly 
knew by name. And yet no one knew 
better than her sons that she was as 
proud as Lucifer, so proud that she 
would accept hardly any of the gifts 
they wanted to make her. It was not 
her idea that because her sons had 
prospered in the world she should be- 
come a parasite. She continued to live 
in the old house, a comfortable eight- 
eenth-century farm-house that wan- 
dered away up a slight slope from the 
village street, in ells and barns and 
wood-sheds and stables. It was painted 
as smooth a white as the new snow 
but of a creamier shade and the shut- 
ters were a bluer lighter green than 
the dark pines that stood before the 
door. Otherwise she had permitted no 
change in it, had desired none; only 
the stable had been changed into a ga- 
rage and sheltered a great tan-colored 
car which she used sparingly and al- 
ways with a slight sniff, sitting very 
erect on cushions designed for loung- 
ing. 

They had all asked her at one time 
or another to come and live with them 
—all except Dan, the sailor, who ob- 
viously could not transport her to a 
man-of-war. Amos, rather dully mar- 
ried in Chicago, wanted to take a 
house for her next to his own. Ben, a 
widower with a grown daughter, 
wanted her to come and stay with him 
in Central Europe. Colonel Caleb, a 
bachelor, wanted her to come and keep 
his house whenever his posts seemed 
permanent. Only Dan seemed to un- 
derstand her wish to remain fn her 
own house. But even he suggested that 
it would be better if she had a com- 
panion who would cheer her up. 

“Tm not aware of needing cheer- 
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ing,” said his mother. She was a small 
woman, not much over five feet but 
slim and straight as a little arrow with 
an eye still as blue as a baby’s, and a 
slightly too-pointed nose, so that when 
other women tossed their heads Mrs. 
Warren might be said to toss her nose. 
She had the characteristic speech of 
the New Englander, even, almost flat, 
and she had a way of pausing before 
her last word: “I’m not aware of need- 
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ing — cheering.” She said, “I know 
companions—dreary old maids whose 
feelings are always getting hurt.” 
“T’d get you a nice young girl,” said 
Dan in his deep voice that made you 
think that if he wanted to he could roar 
down a storm. He was, like all four of 
the Warren men, extremely tall and 
spare, and deeply bronzed, as a sailor 
ought to be. “After all, Mother, I know 


. you pretty well. I could find just the 


girl you’d like.” 

“You had better marry her then and 
not bother me with her,” said his 
mother. But he explained that he was 
seeking a companion for her, not him- 


self. 

She refused to consider his offer 
then, but later that winter when she 
had a threatening of pneumonia and 
Amos, at great inconvenience, was 
obliged to hurry from Chicago, bring- 
ing Julia his wife (who bored Mrs. 
Warren intensely) to act as her nurse, 
she saw it would be better to yield to 
Dan’s suggestion. She yielded with the 
manner of a wise old queen doing her 
subjects a rather troublesome favor. 
“Very well,” she said, “if it makes you 
four happier. At least I shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing I am giving one 


modern young woman a decent home.” 

The four sons talked it over or wrote 
or telegraphed or cabled to each other 
on this momentous subject. Amos rec- 
ommended a cousin of his wife’s; Ben, 
a pretty friend of his daughter’s; but 
Dan was firm that the whole thing 
must be put on a purely professional 
basis, so that his mother would feel 
free to get rid of the gir] if she want- 
ed to. 

So one day when his ship happened 
to be in Portsmouth Harbor he had 
taken the matter in hand. He had al- 
ready been in communication with an 
agency that dealt in governesses and 
professors. He went to interview the 
candidate they had selected for him. 
He was in dress uniform, having been 
obliged to attend a reception at the city 
hall for some visiting foreigners; six 
foot two of broadcloth and gold, an im- 
pressive, even a terrifying figure if the 
candidate were susceptible to fear. 

He was ushered into a tiny room, 
alone, given a card which said: “Lorna 
Meldon, twenty-one, graduate of 
Smith College, where she concentrated 
in... .” He heard a faint sound and 
looking up he saw that Lorna Meldon, 
twenty-one, was already in the room. 
She was not terrified. Good! If he were 
alarming, his mother was, in his opin- 
ion, fifty times more so. He did not like 
women who were too responsive to 
their surroundings, who rippled and 
saddened and answered you before you 
had finished speaking. 

“Your duties,” he found himself say- 
ing presently in something of his quar- 
ter-deck manner; “will consist in not 
making yourself in any way disagree- 
able to my mother, who is accustomed 
to—and enjoys—being alone. I—I and 
my brothers want you to be there 
merely in case of emergency. My 
mother really does not want anyone. I 
hope you have not the idea that any- 
one over seventy is weak-minded, be- 
cause my mother is one of the most 
alert-minded people. . . .” He stopped 
because she was smiling. She was a 
deeply tanned blonde and her smile 
showed a row of startlingly white little 
teeth. He noted she was a pretty girl— 
prettier than he had at first thought. 

“You are very fond of your mother,” 
she said. 

This was almost an impertinence, at 
least so he was inclined to think. He 
had not come there to discuss his filial 
emotions. He looked absolutely blank 
and said: “Can you read aloud?” 

“Yes.” 

“IT should like to hear you.” That, he 
hoped, would teach her to stick to the 
business in hand. 

But unfortunately the only book in 
the agency, besides the telephone book, 
the city directory and an old copy of 
“Who’s Who,” was a sentimental novel 
belonging to the telephone operator. 
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Captain Warren said that this would do 
and opening it at random he thrust it 
into the girl’s hands. 

“Read that,” he said, tapping the 
page with the back of his hard brown 
hand. He was rather pleased with the 
device. If she wére egotistical or ner- 
vous or over-dramatic or ill-educated 
this was a method of finding it out. 

The girl looked at the page and there 
was complete silence in the little room. 
The captain began to think she had 
already failed when suddenly her 
voice, a very pleasant voice, com- 
menced: 

“It is in the first moment of meet- 
ing,” said the voice, “that people with 
any integrity and judgment can judge 
each other best; without memories, 
without joint experiences, without 
tiresome facts, two spirits can meet 
and understand each other then as per- 
haps never again———” 

“Stop,” said the captain. He had no- 
ticed that she was not reading, her eyes 
did not travel along the lines. He took 
the book from her, though she tried to 
hold it back. He looked at the page 
... no, he was quite right; not.a word 
of what she had been reading. Then he 
saw that he had selected for her read- 
ing a sordid description told in revolt- 
ing detail. He was horrified, “I beg 
your pardon,” he said, coloring deeply. 

The girl did not color. “I under- 
stand,” she said simply. After this he 
felt entirely sure of his choice; a gir] 
of decision, of resource, an ideal com- 
panion for his mother. His ship sailed 
the next day for the Mediterranean 
but he had time to go back to the white 
house and report in full to his mother 
not omitting the incident of the read- 
ing. 

His mother made only one comment. 
“Is she pretty?” she inquired. Even 
when she had no special meaning her 
voice had a certain crispness. 

“Yes. I think so—decidedly, yes,” 
answered Dan. “A nice clean-looking 
girl.” 

His mother thought: “Men have been 
saying that to their wives and mothers 
since the beginning of time. I dare say 
Ulysses described Circe in just those 
words to Penelope .. . that is if he 
ever mentioned her name at all.” Aloud 
she asked: “And what is her name?” 

“Meldon. I thought I mentioned e 

“Her first name?” 

There was a slight pause and then 
Dad said musingly, “Her first name?” 
It was about as near a lie as he had 
ever come with his mother. He remem- 
bered her name perfectly. But Lorna 
Doone had been his first—his eternal 
—heroine of fiction and he. knew he 
was speaking to the one person in the 
world who would remember this and 
would make a comment on it. 

He came home six months later to 
find Miss Meldon established. Not a 
spoilt darling, for Mrs. Warren, like so 
many mothers of sons, regarded young 
women as common clay, useful but 
unimportant; the stuff out of which 
daughters- in-law and mothers of 
grandchildren were made; not equals. 
Still it was at once clear to the cap- 
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tain that she liked the girl, was even 
amused with her; and his heart glowed 
with satisfaction—the satisfaction, he 
thought, of pleasing a mother not al- 
ways easy to please. 

He spent three singularly happy days 
at home and at the end of them he 
asked himself whether when a wise 
son finds a perfect companion for his 
mother he has not also found a per- 
fect wife for himself? If he had been 
fifteen years younger. . . . The last 
night he was at home he thought it 
over, lying wide awake in the narrow 
bed that had been his as a boy. He was 
a man of strong feelings, constant, te- 
nacious, not incapable of jealousy. 
Eighteen years’ difference in age and 
the long absences of a naval officer? 
No, it would not mean happiness to 
either one. He resolved he would never 
make love to his mother’s companion. 
He was a man who could take a reso- 
lution like this and stick to it unalter- 
ably ... a power which always seems 
to the woman against whom it is di- 
rected, cold, unnatural and intensely 
irritating. 

Lorna, who had been completely 
charmed by him at the agency and 


very solidly happy with him during 
his stay, looked confidently for a ten- 
der word at parting. She put her smal] 
tan-colored hand into his great ma- 
hogany one and looked up gently at 
him and heard this: 

“Good-bye, Miss Meldon, I assure 
you that I am very happy at leaving 
you with my mother.” 

“Indeed, are you,” thought Lorna. 

When he was gone she came to the 
inevitable conclusion that there was 
‘another woman. Of course no man as 
attractive as that would be left lying 
about free. 

She tried by subtle and circuitous 
methods to get a confirmation or a 
contradiction of her theory from his 
mother. It was not difficult to make 
Mrs. Warren talk of her youngest son, 
indeed the two women spoke of noth- 
ing else. Lorna heard all about Dan’s 
youth, his courage at five, his wisdom 
at fifteen. She learnt nothing of his 
love affairs. Perhaps a mother would 
be the last to know. Yet Lorna had 
soon discovered that there was not 
much about those four devoted giants 
of hers that the old lady did not know. 

“Yes, Ben overvalues worldly suc- 
cess,” said Mrs. Warren. “It is the great 
danger of Puritans . . . the Lord pros- 
pers those he loves, and they confound 
success and religion. Now Dan,” she 
added suddenly, “has nothing of that. 
I sometimes wonder whether I am 
wrong in thinking my son Dan as fine 
a person as I do think him?” 

She looked inquiringly at her com- 
panion, whose little face so fine and 
firmly chiselled suddenly broke up as 
a violinist’s will break sometimes when 
he plays best. Then the girl said coldly 
that she was sure Captain Warren was 
quite all his mother thought him and 
left the room to see that fires were laid 
in all the four bedrooms. 

Very early on Christmas morning 
the sons began to arrive. It would have 
been considered an insult—and even 
worse, an innovation—if any one of 
them had stopped for as much as a cup 
of coffee in Boston. The great tan-col- 
ored car went to and fro three times, 
bringing them home to a Néw Eng- 
land breakfast, codfish balls and baked 
beans, and eggs and bacon and raised 
biscuits. The old lady sat at the head 
of the table and said: “Caleb, that’s 

. very strong coffee.” Or, “Ben, you'll 
knock that plate off if you don’t put it 
farther on the table,” and the man 
whom a whole European country had 
obeyed, started and hurriedly shoved 
his plate to safety. She spoke just as 
she had spoken to them when she had 
hurried them through their breakfasts 
so that they would not be late for 
school. 

By the time breakfast was over and 
the men had smoked their pipes or 
cigars or cigarettes and had bathed and 
dressed, it was time for church. Amos, 
who had not been to church since the 
last time he had visited his mother, 
said rather weakly, “I believe I won't 

go to church, Mother. I feel a little 

tired after my journey. . . .” His voice 
died away as his mother’s clear blue 
eyes turned upon him. 
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“I believe there is nothing very 
physically exhausting in the morning 
service,” she observed. 

Amos said nothing more but went 
back upstairs and put on his black 


coat. 

They walked to church so that Prin- 
gle, the chauffeur, might attend his 
own services; at least that was the rea- 
son given. But Lorna knew that the old 
lady enjoyed walking down the snowy 
village street leaning on the arm of her 
eldest son, and the other three like a 
gigantic bodyguard following. Every 
now and then someone stopped them 
and said, “Aren’t you lucky to have 
your sons at home?” And the old lady 
would sniff as she answered: “And are 
they not lucky to have such a home to 
come to?” 

In church she sat between Amos and 
Ben, while Lorna was between the two 
younger sons, and the girl noticed how 
the banker and the industrial ex- 
pert fumbled over their responses and 
looked about to be sure that it was the 
right time to kneel and stand, whereas 
the soldier and the sailor sprang up as 
if on parade and joined in the hymns 
with deep-soundirg voices. 

By one of those fortunately timed 
impulses of mutual intention, Lorna 
and Dan found themselves walking 
home a little ahead of the others. It 
seemed extraordinarily natural to her 
to be walking home on Christmas 
morning beside this stranger, and he 
must have had some similar thought 
for he looked down and said suddenly: 

“How does it happen that you did 
not go home for Christmas? Did no one 
think of suggesting it to you?” 

She answered quickly and not quite 
truthfully: “Oh, I thought your mother 
could never manage so many visitors 
without me.” 

He smiled. “She’s been managing us 
for a good many years,” he returned. 
Then he added more seriously: “I sup- 
pose you know you have made your- 
self beloved by everybody?” 

“By everybody,” she thought, and 
looked up to see that he hac evident- 
ly meant nothing stupendous by this 

‘ase. 

When the sons were children they 
had waked before dawn on Christmas 
and had insisted on having their pres- 
ents left out the night before, but now 
everyone was able to wait until the 
half hour before luncheon. The sons 
had great difficulty in selecting pres- 
ents for their mother on account of 
the austere simplicity of her tastes. A 

coat, a new fur lap-robe, a radio 
set; but Lorna noticed that Dan pleased 
her best with the gift of a great new 
atlas on which she could follow his 
ship’s course the world over. Caleb and 
Ben had forgotten that Miss Meldon 
would be there and had brought her 
nothing. Amos, guided probably by 
the fading but competent Julia, had 
brought her a shopping bag. Dan 
brought her a dozen fine Italian hand- 
kerchiefs, marked not with any casual 
initial but with her name, Lorna. He 
had thought of her then when he was 
very far away. Both of them colored 


deeply and flattered themselves that 
no one saw it. 

After luncheon the old lady lay down 
for an hour or so and the four broth- 
ers went tramping out into the snow 
for a little exercise. It did not occur to 
them to invite Miss Meldon to accom- 
pany them, not to three of them, at 
least, and she sat down rather drearily 
by the drawing room fire and reflected 
that this was very possibly the last 
time she and Dan would find them- 
selves under the same roof. He was 
going the next day and her own resi- 
dence with Mrs. Warren could not be 
eternal. 

At half past seven to the minute they 
sat down to the ceremonial meal—a 
rich black bean soup in which floated 
meat balls, hard-boiled egg and lemon; 
a turkey stuffed with chestnuts and 
accompanied by cranberries, stiff with 
their own richness, innocent of gela- 
tine; mashed potatoes of the smoothest 
creaminess; and cooked celery. Then 
for dessert both plum pudding and 
mince pie, because since their child- 
hood Amos had loved mince pie and 
Ben had preferred plum pudding. 

Mrs. Warren, like most old people of 
vigorous health, always ate sparingly, 
but tonight the idea of Christmas, the 
joy of her four sons’ presence, or the 
excellence of the food led her to eat 
more than usual. And at dessert when 
Amos and Ben insisted on her tasting 
the excellences of the rival dishes, she 
yielded recklessly and ate comfortably 
of both. 

Very soon after dinner, the men, 
who had spent the night before in 
trains, began to think of bed, and to 
think of the various forms of reading 








looking about for a detective story and 
found The Moonstone, and Dan had 
decided to read Lord Collingwood’s 
letters for perhaps the fiftieth time. 
They were all standing, talking about 
putting out the lights and when they 
wanted to be waked, when suddenly 
Amos, in speaking of the need for his 
return to Chicago, blurted out some- 
thing only half-considered about his 
divorce. 

Mrs. Warren, already at the door 
with her shawl over her arm and her 
spectacle case grasped in her hand, 
turned sharply to him. “Divorce!” she 
said. “And what have you been doing, 
Amos, that could make Julia wish to 
divorce you?” 

He tried to say that it was a matter 
of mutual agreement but was at last 
obliged to admit that it had been a 
long slow tragic process to get Julia to 
consent. 

“In other words, my son,” said his 
mother, “you are turning out your wife 
and deserting your children for the 
sake of a woman less intelligent even 
than Julia, no better-looking and in- 
finitely less virtuous.” 

A terrible scene followed, none the 
less bitter for being made in the best 
New England tradition .. . pallor and 
restraint, level voices and carefully 
formed sentences that sang softly like 
poisoned arrows as they went home to 
the haft. 

Mrs. Warren made no impression, 
apparently, on Amos’ resolution. It 
was long after midnight when the 
conclave broke up. Dan was alarmed 
to notice as his mother kissed him 
good night that she was trembling and 
her hands were like ice. 
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Dan took his mother’s hand. “I thought you had forgotten you ever had me, Mother.” 


matter with which they were accus- 
tomed to soothe their last waking hours 
... but to think of them secretly, for 
they were aware that their mother had 
always disapproved of the habit of 
reading in bed and though they all 
meant to do it they all felt a little 
guilty. Amos had chosen a current 
magazine; Ben had brought with him 
a wicked novel in French translated 
from the Russian; Caleb had been 






He fell asleep over the description 
of the death of Nelson, and was awak- 
ened about three o’clock by a hand on 
his shoulder and a beloved voice say- 
ing: “Captain Warren.” 

Not being fully awake he murmured, 
“Lorna?” and covered the hand with 
his own. Then he was awake and ready 
for action as if the ship had been tor- 
pedoed. His mother was ill, very ill. A 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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“Glory to God in the high- 


est, 
And on earth Peace, 
Good will toward men.” 
St. Luke, 11:14 


HILO, the innkeeper, 
Pes in an over- 

wrought mood. He 
was worried, although his 
aspect was outwardly calm. He was 
snappish, too. Yet he was a man wor- 
thy enough when things were going 
well, and one not without lightness 
and humor, and a measure of good 
nature was in his composition. But 
the keeping of an inn is a trying 
business at the best of times, the 
more so when an unexpected press of 
people comes, and when demands 
are made without thought and with- 
out courtesy, and when guests, be- 
cause of the money they pay, make of 
a host a safety valve for their own 
ill humors. 

Not only the inn, but the town it- 
self was crowded; so much that a 
laden camel, or an ass with its bales, 
or slaves with a palanquin could with 
difficulty pass down the narrow cob- 
blestone lanes which were streets. 
Even the wide pjace at the fountain, 
where Philo v4 to sit, half-dream- 
ing of an afternomn, while he dabbled 
e jvater and watched 
pyun that place’ was 

h Phoenicians and 
ads and Byzantines 
y of them with trade 


his fingers in 
the pigeons 
noisy, what 
Syrians, with 
and Greeks, m 
affairs to push 
So the innk@§per pondered on the 
folly of Quirinius, the Roman consul, 
and cursed his-mad freak by which 
he sought to Bumber the people, 
commanding thg each should go to 
his own town Mhere he had been 
born. 
His inn had n filled before the 
rich man came; hat rich man who 
was a dignified gomeone, who had 
something to do with Rome, and who 
talked so provokingly and master- 
fully and overbearingly. Philo knew, 
as soon as he clapped eyes on him, 
that there would be active collisions 
and unpleasant scenes. He knew him 
to be one who would regard other 
men as base vessels to be shattered, 
if he regarded them at all. 
For those who acted for 
Augustus were hard in 
their pride of place at all 
times and in all places, cut- 
ting across men’s speech 
when they told of sickness 
or sorrow or age, taking for 
Rome the widow’s goat and 
the herder’s last penny, 
talking all the while of 









Che Affair at the Inn 


As Seen by Philo the Innkeeper and 
the Taxgatherer of Rome; and now 
written down by Charles J. Finger 
Embellished by C. LeRoy Baldridge 


laws and activities and forces not 
understood by simpler men. And 
sometimes they hinted at terrifying 
things which might take place, of 
fierce and strong powers to be loosed 
among the people, of the slaying of 
infants, besides other fearful things 
which would affect the lives and the 
happiness of a thousand households. 

The rich man had ridden into the 
inn-yard ahead of his train, his 
steward with him, their horses fine 
with silk and silver. Then came the 
camels, one especially bright dressed 
in barbaric and confused gorgeous- 
ness and led by a black glossy Negro 
in a cloak of gaudy colors, for it car- 
ried the rich man’s infant son. 

When Philo spoke of his crowded 
inn the lord seemed amused, and, 
with a couple of words and a lofty 
gesture, as though sweeping away 
difficulties, lightly turned the mat- 
ter over to his hawk-eyed and hawk- 
nosed steward. Then he dismounted 
and walked to a stone seat in the nar- 
row garden ground, for the day was 
warm although it was winter, and a 
pleasant breeze was in that place. 
Two women who had been seated 
there moved away. So the rich man 
was all dignity and preeminence, 
watching the people being ordered 
out of the inn to make room for him 
much as he might have watched the 
passing of a muddy stream. 

Now when some of the rich man’s 
camels were unladen and while the 
most precious of the goods were be- 
ing carried into the inn, some of those 
who were looking on crowded close, 
elbowing and pushing, finding it 
good to be there and to see the won- 
ders and rare things, they being from 
the uplands and the people whose 
affairs were simple. Whereupon the 
steward gave a word of command to 
some of the slaves, and they fell to 





laying about them with 
their whips, slashing those 
who were slow in moving. 
That was to clear a way for 
the passage of bearers with 
the cradle of gold and ivory 
in which slept the rich 
man’s infant son. 

One about whose shoul- 
ders the lash fell was a shepherd 
youth, brown-eyed and firm-lipped, 
straight and tall, Johannes by name, 
Swiftly he swung round, his nos- 
trils dilated and his eyes ablaze like 
points of fire. But never a foot did he 
budge, not being in the path of the 
slaves who bore the cradle. 

“Make way, beggar!” cried the 
steward. “You stand there like a 
dreamer, or a fool, when you should 
be on your knees to your betters.” 
He lifted a hand to threaten or strike 
as he spoke. 

Then Philo interfered, for he was 
close by, having been walking by 
the side of the cradle as testimony to 
the rich man’s wealth and influence. 
“Nay, nay,” he said to the steward. 


- “Strike him not. It is enough. There’s 


no harm in Johannes,” He said the 
rest half whispering and with his 
curved hand at his mouth. “The lad 
may be half mad, we think. He is one 
of those who takes the prophets seri- 
ously, babbling of the Messiah.” 

“No harm indeed!” said the stew- 
ard with a furious visage, and loudly, 
with an eye on his master who sat as 
if seeing a dull show. He added, “Get 
thée gone and dream of Messiahs out 
in the desert! Or be off and away 
with those we saw a little while ago, 
shepherding sheep. This is no place 
for dreamers, and Messiahs are not 
likely to be here, in a common inn.” 

Suddenly the steward clipped his 
own speech, for the lad Johannes 
moved a step toward him instead of 
away as bidden, and the youth over- 
topped the man by many inches. 

“It is no matter to me where I 
stand,” said the shepherd lad. “But 
I dream no dreams. Or if you choose 
to hold me as a dreamer, then I tell 
you that this day may be the end of 
my dreaming, and from now on the 
world shall not be the same.” 

At that out shot Johan- 
nes’ hand, taking the stew- 
ard by the shoulder and 
gripping him like steel 
And when the man tried t0 
free himself and lifted his 
hand, the lad deftly caught 
him by the wrist and held 
him, bearded man and stout 
built though he was. Yet 
the youth spoke softly, say- 
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ing: “Lord, indeed! One who sells 
honor for gold! One who grinds the 
faces of the poor because they are 
poor! Know that a man’s greatness 
comes not from his possessions, but 
rather lies in how he sets his face 
against the wrongful doings of men. 
Know that a man is nothing except 
as he does and dares for the right. 
Also know that your law of mastery 
shall soon be set aside for the law of 
love. Know also that the master of 
your master, even the master of your 
master’s master, and a king of kings, 
shall soon come. Even Gaspar, and 
Melchior, and Balthasar shall come 
bearing gifts, not to your lord but to 
mine. Go, tell all that to your master! 
Say too that a new law, the law of 
the love of men, the law of good fel- 
lowship and of fair dealing, shall fill 
the minds of men.” 

Johannes, having ended, stood 
with dark eyes fixed on space, 
strangely abstracted as though he 
saw a vision. As for the steward, be- 
ing loosed he looked at the youth a 
little while, wondering at his daring 
and the speech he had made; then 
turned away, not proudly as was his 
habit, but somewhat in the manner 
of one beaten, or suddenly grown 
old. So the flame of pride in his heart 
went low because someone had stood 
out against his insolence. 

Like a broken man he went into 
the house, following the slaves who 
carried the cradle; then fell to or- 
dering the servants to make a large 
room rich and wonderful with car- 
pets and hangings and ornaments of 
gold and silver, but he commanded 
in a spiritless manner. And as he 
watched the work going on, it came 
to him to wonder how a meek lad 
had been suddenly exalted while he 
was thrust down; also to wonder at 
the daring of the youth, then at the 
narrowness of life because this Jo- 
hannes might have killed him had 
he so chosen. Then his mind ran on 
to dwell upon the short space of time 
given to a man, and how a life was 
bounded by mystery and darkness. 
So he remembered his own loneli- 
ness, and how he was friendless, 
none having spoken a word in his 
defense. Fawners and flatterers he 
knew, but not friends; wherefore he 
was sad at heart, and ill-content with 
things, and with the way his life had 
gone. 

In the evening time, though the 
wind had grown chill, the steward 
went outside, for he could not rest 
within the house. Wrapped in his 
Persian cloak of silk he paced the 
courtyard. Others were there, a doz- 
en or more of men and women, some 
some of those who had been turned 
out of the inn to make room for the 
Tich man’s train, making shift to 
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Not only the inn, but the town itself was crowded; so much that a laden camel 
or an ass with its bales could with difficulty pass down the narrow cobblestone lanes. 


pass the night as well as they could. 
Some of them sat silent about a lit- 
tle fire. Some huddled on benches. 
And as ¢he steward walked up and 
down, a lonely man full of heavy 
thoughts and Hungering for com- 
panionship, he heard the sound of 
hoofs in the street and at the noise 
a little warmth came into his heart. 
For he thought, with the newcomer, 
whoever he might be, there was the 
shadow of companionship, if only for 
a moment. But that spark of hope 
died almost immediately, for the 
sound resolved itself into a dainty 
and rapid clattering which was not 
horse hoofs, whereas those of his 
own sort and rank rode horses. 

Soon there appeared out of. the 
light mist a man with a damsel, he 
leading, she riding an ass. The stew- 
ard made out a tall man clad in a 
long, dark brown robe; the woman 
white - skinned and dark - haired, 
neatly dressed in spun lamb’s wool, 


‘but without adornment such as wo- 


men love to wear. The man led the 
ass to the middle of the yard, then 
advanced to the house and struck his 
hand on the doorpost, calling softly. 
At the alarm, an upper window 
was opened, and Philo thrust out his 
head crying: “If ye seek lodging, ye 
must go elsewhere”; then fell to 
grumbling and calling upon the gods 
to witness how he was pestered. 
The steward was not so far off but 
that he could see the woman weep- 
ing softly. And when the man start- 
ed to lead the ass away out of the 
courtyard, suddenly there was a kind 
of anger in the steward’s heart, and 
anger against Philo for his rough- 
ness, and anger against his master 
the tax-gatherer for his selfishness 





and greed, and anger against himself 
because he was what he was. All 
those words spoken by the lad Jo- 
hannes rang strangely through his 
mind: “Know that a man’s greatness 
comes not from his possessions, but 
rather how he sets his face against 
the wrongful doings of men.” 

Then, like lightning, the question- 
ing thought came: “Am I then an im- 
itation of the man I serve, and no 
master of myself?” At once, half 
ashamed yet defiant, he went across 
the inn-yard to the two. Even while 
he told himself that what he did was 
whimsical and childish, he took the 
rich cloak from his own shoulders 
and gave it to the man, bidding him 
wrap the woman in it, strangely ex- 
cusing himself to himself by the lie 
that he was too warm and had no 
need for the garment. Yet he won- 
dered in his heart, now and then, 
finding himself doing humble things 
in a courteous manner, and he was 
amazed to see the man accept the 
gift, not humbly and deferentially, 
but as a friend accepts from a friend 
and an equal from an equal. Also the 
light in the woman’s face warmed 
him. 

“Ye shall do ill to go further, 
friend,” said the steward, and, as he 
spoke the words, he felt as if he had 
tasted a new pleasure, or had known 
a fresh strength and sweetness. 

“But how shall I stay here when 
there is no room?” asked the man. 
“Yet any corner would serve, could 
we but pass the night in peace.” 

“Now neither frightened, wearied 
nor anxious shall the woman be,” 
answered the steward. “Wait but a 
short while, for I go to make a place 
for you.” 





So, much wondering at himself, yet 
radiant in service, he ran into the sta- 
ble and took his own and his master’s 
horses where they were stalled; then 
led them outside. After that, with his 
own hands, he did things which at 
other times he might have thought 
petty and unworthy. Then, being sat- 
isfied with the seemliness of the place, 
he went out, and led the ass into 
the stable and helped the man, doing 
what he could for the woman’s com- 
fort. Nor when he heard those out- 
side saying hurtful things, was he 
either ashamed or insulted. Indeed he 
was happy and singing softly, feeling 
the rightness and justice of what he 
did. And when he again stood in the 
inn-yard the world seemed to be a 
kinder and easier place, as if the placid 
peace of the silver-sprinkled velvet 
sky had entered his soul. 

He was not aware that he slept, sit- 
ting on the stone bench in the inn- 
yard, but when he awoke, in a dawn 
of opal beauty, he seemed to remem- 
ber visions, and music like a concert 
of sweet stringed instruments, and 
voices and answering voices, and a 
coming and going of persons, and a 
great star that hung effulgent. If it was 
a dream, he told himself, then it was 
one to be laid away in memory. But it 
did not seem to be of the nature of a 
dream. It was more as though he had 
learned some bewildering and gra- 
cious secret. It was as if he had been 
lifted into some glowing and shining 
realm, and from a hill-top had seen far 
horizons. Further, some new thing to 
awaken interest and energies seemed 
to be in him so that he was anxious for 
the day and its activities, eager to 
grapple with things in a new way and 
to do what his hand found to do. And 
the secret hope was in his heart that 
he would find, in some way, rich and 
true fellowship in manhood, even as 
he had known it in his childhood. 

And in the manger he saw the new- 
born Child. 

And there were the wise men, Gas- 
par, and Melchior, and Balthasar. Jo- 
hannes, too, was there with his brother 
shepherds. So they talked, all of them, 
the steward, too, without disdain, not 
hiding themselves behind a screen of 
words, but freely and frankly, so that 
the man’s heart was delivered from 
the depths of his loneliness. Nor was 
their talk of mystical things, but of 
everyday matters; of the mightiness of 
true fellowship and how one may so 
love another that he will lay down his 
life for his friend; of how a strange 
pride prevents the unacted good with- 
in men; of how mercy is given to the 
merciful; of how men hunger and 
thirst for that bread and wine of life 
which is friendship; of how none are 
pure and undefiled, wherefore none 
may judge another; of a world ex- 
quisite and fine with men striving for 
well doing; of high and heavenly 
things about which men long to talk 
but rarely dare. 

The next morning as they rode to- 
ward Jerusalem, both the rich man and 
his steward were silent, not sulkily, 
nor in any unfriendly way, but with 
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that shyness which often keeps two 
sympathetic men from talking of their 
feelings and experiences. 

Then the rich man spoke, thought- 
fully and with something like hesita- 
tion. He said: “A miserable piece of 
business, that at the inn last night. 
Things ought not to be so; a world with 
no place for a new-born child. I heard 
all through the open window and could 
not sleep for thinking of it. And I, with 
all that space and room, no whit better 
than other men when stripped, when 
you come to consider. Yet I and mine 
had place for a score or more.” 

When the steward spoke, after a time 
of thought, weighing matters, it was 
with a curious zeal. Said he: “Now as 
to your son, tell me this. Suppose you 
could have a wish gratified. Or suppose 
you could ask the giver of gifts to give 
him a gift. What is it that you would 
ask?” The rich man pondered leng. 

“Money he will have. But what is 





money? It brings no joy, and, as the 
sage said, ‘Whoso seeks wealth is like 
a child who eats honey with a knife, 
for scarcely has he tasted the sweet- 
ness, when he finds he has cut his 
tongue.’ A true man’s wealth is the 
good he does in the world. So I would 
not ask for riches. Then there is pow- 
er. But last night as I lay sleepless, I 
remembered how, for a man in high 
place, there is little but vexation, a 
hundred hands being stretched forth 
to drag him down, another hundred 
digging pitfalls. So rather than have 
him rule, I would have him know that 
men are born for the sake of men, per- 
haps that they might benefit one an- 
other. Nor would I have him a con- 
quering captain, for such a one must 
needs wade through innocent blood, 
fighting those with whom they have 
no quarrel. You see, there are princes 
of war, but never yet has the world 
seen a prince of peace. As for a life of 
ease, I would not ask that for him. For 
a man softens to his fall in luxury, and 
it is not idleness but work which enno- 
bles a man. But I think that I would 
have my son faithful in all things. I 
would have him speak the truth with 
his fellow, not being a lying tongue as 
so many of us who seek our gain and 
that only. And I would have him brave 
and steadfast. And I would that he had 
a friend, also that he was a friend, each 
true to the other in adversity as in 
prosperity.” 

The steward answered: “Something 
of that hope has been in the hearts of 
many. But no philosopher or priest yet 
has held forth such a vision. I thought, 
last night, that perchance some day 
there would be in the world one who 
taught that the joy of life lay in love 
and friendship. And it was a pleasing 
fancy that the child born last night was 
a kind of peace-bringer and a welder 
of the hearts of men.” 

He passed his hand across his fore- 
head as he ended, like a man very anx- 
ious about a great business. 

“If such a one came, I would be his 
follower, giving up all this,” said the 
rich man, indicating his caravan. “And 
when my son came to years of under- 
standing I would send him to such a 
teacher, to the end that he might be 
saved from himself and his cares. In- 
deed, it would seem that the whole 
world would leap with gladness to fol- 
low such a peace-bringer, one who car- 
ried a message of good will to men. 

“A fair picture,” said the rich man. 
“A wonderful one, too, though simple. 
Think of it! That a child rejected and 
born in a stable should be a bringer of 
tidings of great joy to the world. A 
fountainhead of truth and love. A 
something to turn earth’s roughness 
smooth; the One whose coming was 
foretold by the Hebrew prophet many 
centuries before, to regenerate the 
world.” . 

“Indeed,” agreed the steward, “it 
would be a fair dream, that of a world 
with good will between man and man.” 





Reprinted and condensed by special 
permission of the author. Copyright, 
1938, by Charles J. Finger. 
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Is Monopoly the “Big, Bad Wolf”? 


Joint Government Committee Starts Important Investigation of Price Policies 


FTER six months of prelimi- 
A nary preparation, the Gov- 
ernment’s “Temporary Na- 

tional Economic Committee” has 
begun public hearings on the prob- 
lem of monopolies and price-fixing 
combinations in American business 
and industry. (Schol., Dec. 10, p. 
15-S.) This twelve-man Committee 
of three Senators, three Representa- 
tives, and six officials from Govern- 
ment Departments also is called the 
Congressional - Executive Monopoly 
Investigating Com- 
mittee. Chairman Jo- 
seph C. O’Mahoney, 
Senator from Wyo- 
ming, has assured 
nervous business 
leaders that no 
“witch hunt,” or gen- 
eral attack on big 
business is planned. 
The twelve-man 
group, he says, mere- 
ly wants to find out 
what makes “the 
wheels of industry go 
round,” and to study 
the reasons why the 
wheels stall at times. 
Then laws can be 
passed to free honest 
businessmen from 


democracy is not safe if the people 
tolerate the growth of private power 
to a point where it becomes stronger 
than their democratic state itself.” 


“Free Competition” 

What has happened to the “Amer- 
ican way of free competition” that 
should cause the President to speak 
in this manner? During the early 
days of. America’s development, 
when small factories were just be- 
ginning to replace the hand weaver 
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COMPANY-OWNED 
TRANSPORTATION 


BLAST FURNACES AND ROLLING MILLS 


it 





COMPANY-OWNED ORE MINES 


business laws, and then did business 
in other states, free from regulation. 
Shortly after 1900 over 10,000 cor- 
porations were organized in Dela- 
ware but did most of their business 
in other states. To get money for its 
business operations a corporation 
then sold shares of ownership 
(stock) to people who wished to in- 
vest money. These shares of owner- 
ship were purchased by thousands 
of people, and each share entitled a 
person to vote on corporation poli- 
cies, but the corpora- 
tions really were run 
by a few men, This 
happened because 
most stockholders 
paid little attention 
outside of collecting 
their “dividends” 
(profits on stock), 
and a few “insiders” 
ran the corporations 
by controlling a ma- 
jority of the voting 
stock. So, today, 
about 2,000 men in 
the United States 
manage many large 
corporations with 
millions of stockhold- 
ers and tremendous 
economic power over 





monopolistic price- 
fixing combinations 
that hamper free 
competition, force the 
public to pay unrea- 
sonably high prices, 
and hold back busi- 


Many large mass - pro- 
duction industries are 
“vertical corporations” 
which control all stages 
of manufacture from ob- 
taining raw materials to 
the finished product. 


é 





Most of the units in 
these mass industries, 
such as radio, automo- 
biles, and the United 
States Steel Corporation, 
are organized as “verti- 
cal corporations.” 


the public. 

Aside from its abil- 
ity to raise money by 
selling stock, a cor- 
poration had other 
advantages—some of 
which aided the pub- 








ness recovery. 

In asking Congress 
to vote $500,000 for the Monopoly 
Committee last summer, President 
Roosevelt made no attack on big 
business, and did not re-open the 
bitter argument over who caused the 
1937-1938 slump. Now that business 
is improving, both Government and 
business leaders are promising co- 
operation in finding ways to keep 
factories and mills running smooth- 
ly, and prevent another set-back. 

Explaining his reasons for wanting 
a study of American industry, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt said that the 200 
largest corporations now control 
more than 50 per cent of the business 
wealth of all corporations. This 
“power of a few to manage the eco- 
nomic life of the nation,” he said, 
“must be diffused among the many 
or transferred to the public and its 
democratically responsible govern- 
ment.” He warned that “liberty of 
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EXECUTIVE AND SALES OFFICES 


and the shoemaker, free competition 
was the rule of business life. Capi- 
talism—private ownership and op- 
eration of industry—is based on the 
theory that free competition will 
provide more goods at less money. 
No producer under this system 
would be able to charge too high 
prices because someone else would 
come along and offer a cheaper prod- 
uct. After the War Between the 
States (1861-1865) iridustrial devel- 
opment was speeded up, and things 
began to happen to our system of 
“free competition.” One-man busi- 
nesses gave way to partnerships, and 
partnerships gave way to corpora- 
tions. 

A corporation is formed by a group 
of men who are granted the right to 
do business (a charter) from a state 
government. They usually got their 
charter in a state that had very lax 


ACTORAL STATERCS, Oct lic. A large industry 
with plenty of money 
made articles by mass-production 
and sold them cheaply. Many prod- 
ucts of today, such as radios and 
automobiles, may be obtained rea- 
sonably because of mass-production 
methods. But the prices of some 
products have been controlled by a 
few large corporations and the pub- 
lic has been the one to suffer. A study 
of corporation growth since 1870 
shows how the Federal government 
sought to keep corporations from 
strangling “free competition” and 
fixing prices. But the corporation al- 
ways remained one jump ahead in 
the race with the Government’s law- 
enforcing agencies. 


The “Trust-Busting” Era 
The race began when corporations 
started forming “trusts.” For exam- 
ple: Competing oil companies agreed 
to place all their stocks in the hands 














of “trustees.” A Board of Trustees 
then managed all these oil compa- 
nies, and the famed Standard Oil 
Trust was born. This Trust domi- 
nated the oil and kerosene market. 
A company that refused to cooperate 
was promptly ruined because Stand- 
ard Oil had the resources to cut 
prices and keep it up until the small 
company failed. Other trusts were 
formed and soon exercised a ruthless 
control over prices in many indus- 
tries. The word “trust” came to mean 
the same as monopoly. Small busi- 
nessmen, alarmed by these trusts, 
whipped up public opinion, 
and Congress passed the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act in 
1890 to outlaw “every con- 
tract, combination ... or 
conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. . . .” Big business 
lawyers were soon one 
jump ahead of Congress. 
They got state laws 
changed so that one cor- 
poration could purchase 
the stock of another and 
thus exercise control in this 
manner. The “trusts,” which had a 
bad name, merely changed their 
name to “merger” and went merrily 
ahead increasing their power. When 
Theodore Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent in 1901 a new attempt was made 
to regulate big business. 

“T.R.” made war on “bad” trusts 
that choked competition, but said 
that some trusts were “good” since 
they produced cheap, well - made 
products. The benefits of the Presi- 
dent’s crusade were harvested in 
1911 when the Supreme Court up- 
held the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
and ordered the Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco trusts to break 
up. But this victory was fatal to fur- 
ther regulation. The Court declared 
in the Standard Oil decision that this 
corporation was illegal only because 
its “restraint of trade” was “‘unrea- 
sonable.” Restraint of trade, it added, 
was all right if it were not so in- 
jurious that it was “unreasonable.” 
This “rule of reason” placed the bur- 
den of proof on the government and 
blocked other efforts to break up big 
business price-fixing combinations. 
Under President Wilson, in 1914, 
Congress passed the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act to plug the loop-holes in 
the Sherman Act. This Act sought to 
prevent mergers, but it neglected to 
ban the purchase of a company’s 
plant or its goodwill. 

Big business growth then contin- 
ued unchallenged, and the World 
War turned the government’s atten- 
tion to more pressing matters. After 
the War the Republican administra- 
tions of Harding, Coolidge and Hoo- 
ver prosecuted few anti-trust cases. 





Competition Under the NRA 


Came the crash of 1929, and the 
depression years from 1930 to 1933. 
President Roosevelt and his New 
Deal then sought to bring business 
recovery. In 1933, we might say, 
competition was too “free.” Wages 
and prices had fallen drastically, and 
businessmen engaged in “cutthroat” 
competition in order to sell their 
products. The New Deal established 
the National Industrial’ Recovery 
Administration and business was al- 
lowed to fix “fair” prices on the 
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promise that it would raise wages 
and increase production. The NRA 
allowed the anti-trust laws to be sus- 
pended, but the President and Con- 
gress felt this was necessary to wipe 
out “cutthroat” competition. But 
businessmen raised prices so fast that 
wage increases lagged behind, and 
recovery was retarded. After the Su- 
preme Court outlawed the NRA in 
1935 the New Deal went along with 
no set policy, but it did “prime the 
pump” of business recovery by 
spending and lending billions. Final- 
ly, President Roosevelt warned in 
1937 that prices were getting too 
high. The Brookings Institution, a 
non-political research body, already 
had warned that price increases were 
cutting consumer buying power and 
would cause a new depression. 
Brookings had made a study of the 
1921-1929 prosperity era, and con- 
cluded that failure to lower prices 
and increase production contributed 
to the 1930-33 depression. 

The 1937-38 set-back brought 
widespread charges that New Deal 
taxation policies, the huge debt, and 
labor unrest were to blame. New 
Dealers argued that the slump came 
because the Government had tapered 
off its “pump priming” program and 
business did not push ahead fast 
enough. Despite business protests 
that new spending would menace the 
Government’s credit, the President 
launched a new spending - lending 
program to pep up the building con- 
struction industries and maintain 
work relief. Meanwhile, he argued 
that some prices of industrial prod- 
ucts were too high and farm prices 





were too low. This argument is based 
on the fact that during 1929-1933 the 
prices of wheat, cotton and corn fell 
over 50 per cent, while the prices of 
iron ore, corn flakes, and sulfuric 
acid, for example, failed to fall at all 
because they were controlled by 
these industries. In short, the prod- 
ucts the farmer sold dropped much 
further than the products he had to 
buy. As a result, the farmer was un- 
able to buy the products he needed, 
and the industrial worker lost his 
job. Thus, when the New Deal is crit- 
icized for raising farm prices, and 
objecting to higher indus- 
trial prices, it replies that 
agricultural prices must be 
raised to balance other 
prices. 

Business leaders insist 
that the government is in- 
consistent when it fights 
monopoly, since it encour- 
aged monopoly under the 
NRA. New Dealers reply 
that the NRA codes were 
meant to be open, fair price 
agreements, but business 
did not play the game. Now, they say, 
certain businessmen must be forced 
to halt price-fixing practices so that 
all business can move ahead. The 
business complaint that it is “kept in 
the dark” about Government policies 
and never knows what is illegal un- 
til too late, has been answered by 
Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man W. Arnold, who is in charge of 
the anti-monopoly drive. He ex- 
plains that when the Government 
begins suit against a corporation for 
violating the anti-trust laws it will 
state its case publicly as a warning 
to other businesses that might be 
performing the acts complained of. 
This method will not only give busi- 
ness ample warning, but will educate 
the public by showing clearly what 
certain business practices do to raise 
prices. Arnold also wants Congress 
to pass laws setting aside the Su- 
preme Court’s “rule of reason.” He 
charges that the Court now rules that 
a corporation’s “restraint of trade” is 
not illegal if its “‘intention” is not 
bad, even though its price-fixing in- 
jures the public. He wants the law 
to put stress on the “results,” not the 
“intention” of an act, and thereby 
force a corporation to prove its in- 
nocence. 

When the Monopoly Committee 
begins considering business regula- 
tion it probably will study a bill 
sponsored by Senator William E. 
Borah, of Idaho, and Senator O’Ma- 
honey. They favor an attack on mo- 
nopoly by forcing big business to 
obtain its charters from the Fed- 
eral government. We have noted 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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HE world was shocked dur- 

ing the month of November 

by the most recent outbreak 
of Nazi terrorism against the Jew. 
This persecution focused the atten- 
tion of religious and political leaders 
in all the democratic nations upon 
the problem of the political refugee. 


An Old (But New) Problem 


There have always been political 
refugees. The grandfather of George 
Washington, William Penn, and other 
early colonists came as political 
refugees. And there have always 
been people from the depressed 
areas of European countries who 
have sought refuge and new eco- 
nomie opportunity by emigrating to 
new lands. 

But since the war, and particularly 
since the depression, one country 
after another has closed its doors to 
immigrants. The chart on this page 
shows how immigration restrictions 
have cut down the number of Jews 
who have been able to find homes in 
the United States. At the same time 
the development of nationalistic 
cults in Fascist countries has created 
an army of refugees who ultimately 
must flee from the country in which 
they live or submit to various kinds 
of persecution. Experts calculate 
that as many as 660,900 refugees 
from Germany alone will have to be 
resettled in new lands. These in- 
clude 198,000 Jews in Old Germany 
and 102,300 in former Austria, ap- 
proximately 285,500 “Non Aryans” 
(designated as having one or more 
Jewish grandparents) and 175,000 
Roman Catholics. The brutal policy 
of the Nazi government makes the 
solution of the problem more diffi- 
cult by forcing these refugees upon 
the world destitute and penniless. 
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THE HEADLINES 


A Series of Pictorial Digests of Authoritative Studies 
by Outstanding Research Organizations 


by RYLLIS AND OMAR GOSLIN 
REFUGEES WITHOUT REFUGE 


This three-page section is based upon International Aid to German Refugees by 
David H. Popper, a Foreign Policy Report published November 1, 1938 by the 
Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Nuremberg Racial Laws of 
1935 and subsequent decrees forced 
the Jews out of nearly all branches 
of commerce, industry and profes- 
sional life. These laws have been in- 
tensified by recent edicts against the 
Jews. A levy of $400,000,000 has 
been made against the German 
Jews as indemnity for the assassina- 
tion by a Jewish lad of the third 
secretary of the German embassy in 
Paris. The German state is confiscat- 
ing all money due to Jews from in- 
surance companies for the damages 
inflicted by the Nazi storm troopers. 
Jews are forbidden to work in retail 
shops, mail order houses, or in in- 
dependent handicrafts. They are ex- 
cluded from German theatres, con- 
cert halls, art galleries, public 
schools, high schools or universities. 


JEWISH EMIGRANTS 
TO UNITED STATES 


Each Person 10,000 Jewish Immigrants 
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Not a Matter of Religion 


The present anti-Semitism of Ger- 
many is not the prejudice against the 
Jew on religious grounds but springs 
out of fallacious theories of Aryan 
supremacy. This doctrine represents 
Jews as a people of homogeneous race 
who incorporate within themselves 
every undesirable characteristic and 
seek to win mastery over the nation 
in which they live. This they are said 
to do by various means including in- 
termarriage which debases the blood 
of the “superior” native element. Ac- 
cording to this pernicious theory it 
follows that the racial unity, pros- 
perity and glory of the German na- 
tion can only be assured if the Jews 
are eliminated from the national life 
of the country. 


The Difficulty of Escape 

From such a condition of life 
Jews are anxious to flee but the Nazi 
state imposes further conditions 
which make exodus difficult, if not 
impossible. At one time Jews with 
property were able to leave by pay- 
ing a flight tax of 25 per cent of their 
total property. Recently however 
they have been forced to accept 
“blocked marks” which can only be 
converted into money of other coun- 
tries after the purchase of German 
goods. Prices charged for these goods 
reduced the “blocked marks” to as 
much as 10 per cent of their face 
value. It has been estimated that 
Jews now leaving Germany can real- 
ize only about 6 per cent of the value 
of their property. 

There are two crucial questions to 
be faced before a solution of the 
present refugee problem can be 
found. (1) Where can 660,000 ref- 
ugees find new homes and (2) Who 
can finance the cost of this tremen- 
dous undertaking? 
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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE . - « « « « « 





The League, and Refugees 


Immediately following the war the 
League of Nations enlisted the ser- 
vices of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen who 
established an organization which 
is now known as the Nansen Inter- 
national Office for Refugees. It was 
to this organization that the Nobel 
Prize for peace was granted this 
year. The Nansen organization took 
care of many Eastern European and 
Asiatic refugees, while Germans 
were aided by another office, that 
of the High Commissioner For Ref- 
ugees Coming From Germany. 

But both these agencies have been 
primarily concerned with the po- 
litical and legal protection of refu- 
gees. As early as 1922 “the Nansen 
certificate” was adopted by 50 gov- 
ernments as a recognition of the 
identity of the refugee and in 1927 
these certificates could be stamped 
“good for return” and served as an 
international passport. By possession 
of these certificates refugees were 
granted legal entry and in some cases 
the Nansen organization also provid- 
ed a labor permit entitling him to the 
right to a job. These services have 
been of great value. But the League, 
through neither of these organiza- 
tions, takes the responsibility for 
planning the removal of the huge 
numbers who are still victims of per- 
secution and oppression. This work 
involves financing and organizing the 
transfer with all that is required in 
occupational training and concluding 
the negotiations for final settlement 
in a homeland with some chance of 
making a living. 

In June, 1939 the two League 
refugee organizations will be merged 
and the responsibility for the work 
placed under a single High Commis- 
sioner. The new commissioner, Sir 
Herbert Emerson, appointed for a 
term of five years is charged with the 
legal protection of the 600,000 un- 
absorbed refugees. This office stands 
as a symbol of the international ob- 
ligation to face the problem of the 
refugee. 


The Evian Conference 


As the result of the outbursts of 
Nazi fury against Jews, many hu- 
manitarians, particularly in the 
United States, urged the creation of 
some new body free to cope with the 
increasingly serious problems. The 
new body, they thought, should be 
free of the restrictions which limit 
the program of the League organi- 
zations. 

Toward this end, the United States 
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government sent a communication to 
20 American republics and nine Eu- 
ropean countries asking their par- 
ticipation in a special committee 


CLASSES OF EMIGRANTS 
FROM GERMANY 


TL 
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These figures account for 60 
per cent of the Jewish emi- 
grants from Germany divided 
as follows: Businessmen and of- 
fice workers, 29 per cent: 
Craftsmen, 19 per cent; Pro- 
fessional, 6 per cent; Laborers, 
4 per cent; Domestics, 4 per 
cent. The remaining 40 per 
cent are bers of famili 
and miscellaneous. The number 
of farm workers is negligible. 





which would aid in the emigration 
of political refugees from Germany 
and Austria. Such a committee would 
depend largely upon private financ- 
ing of such emigration and would 
not expect any country to take a 
larger number of immigrants than 
is permitted by its present legisla- 
tion. 

All the nations except Italy ac- 
cepted and the conference met at 
Evian, France on July 6, 1938 under 
the chairmanship of Myron C. Tay- 
lor of the United States. 

In his opening address Mr. Tay- 
lor admitted that nothing could be 
done except to establish machinery 
and to work out cooperative ar- 
rangements with existing organiza- 
tions. He hoped each government 
would exchange privately informa- 
tion regarding the number and type 
of immigrants they were ready to 
receive. Mr. Taylor announced that 
the United States would admit each 
year the full quota of 27,370 immi- 
grants allowed under the present 
laws from, Germany and Austria. 
This means a considerable increase 
in the number of Jews over the aver- 








age for recent years as indicated by 
the chart on the previous page. All 
the delegates admitted the serious- 
ness of the problem—but “all with 
one consent began to make excuse.” 


Let The Other Fellow Do It 


The nations surrounding Ger- 
many which have become the first 
haven of refugees, while professing 
the best of intentions toward the 
refugees, admitted they could do 
nothing more. 

France has a record of extreme 
liberality. She has accepted 200,000 
refugees of many nationalities. Her 
delegates protested that she had 
passed the saturation point and 
faced powerful demands from labor 
to protect her own labor market. 
Also any indication of a willingness 
to accept more refugees would be a 
signal for the German police to 
dump destitute victims across her 
borders. 

In the same way, Belgium, with 
15,000 refugees refused to assume 
new obligations. The Netherlands, 
although not able to absorb the 25,- 
000 refugees within its borders was 
willing to assist in farm and indus- 
trial training in preparation of final 
settlement in other lands. She was 
willing to accept new refugees as 
the present ones move on to perma- 
nent homes. The delegates of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Switzerland 
adopted a similar position. 

Great Britain was unwilling to 
open colonial territories for general 
settlement and further declared that 
because of special circumstances it 
was impossible to consider the re- 
vival of large scale immigration to 
Palestine. Since then Mr. Chamber- 
lain has mentioned the possibility of 
a small-scale settlement plan for cer- 
tain British colonies in Africa. (See 
Schol. Dec. 10, P. 13-S) 

Australia declared through its 
spokesman that “as we have no real 
racial problem we are not desirous 
of importing one by encouraging 
any scheme of large scale foreign 
immigration.” Both Canada and New 
Zealand saw little possibility of ac- 
cepting refugees in large numbers. 

In Brazil there is a law which de- 
mands that 80 per cent of its immi- 
grants must be settled on the land. 
They cannot seek a new occupation 
for four years. This creates a par- 
ticular problem with reference to 
refugees from Germany since practi- 
cally none of them have worked 
upon the land (see the chart on this 
page). 

Argentina refused to restrict the 
power of discretion of its immigra- 
tion authorities and delegates from 
Chile insisted that their country 
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must find increased foreign markets 
before: new people could be admit- 
ted who would be looking for work. 

Thus, at the Evian Conference, 
one country after another refused to 
accept the responsibility for partici- 
pation in a large scale plan to aid the 
German refugees. The conference 
accomplished little more than set- 
ting up permanent machinery for 
handling the problem. Headquarters 
were established in London and the 
new director of the committee is 
George Rublee, an American. He has 
been charged with the responsibility 
of improving present conditions of 
exodus and to approach the govern- 
ments of refuge with a view to de- 
veloping opportunities for perma- 
nent settlement. It is also hoped that 


the committee may negotiate with 
Germany to obtain an arrangement 
so that refugees may transfer some 
of their assets abroad. 

During the last 4 years an average 
of 40,000 refugees a year left Ger- 
many. At this rate it would take 16 
years to complete resettlement. 

The German press accuses the 
democratic nations of hypocrisy 
when they profess sympathy for the 
refugees but refuse to open their 
doors. At the same time German 
propaganda stirs up anti-Semitic 
sentiments in other countries, mak- 
ing settlement more difficult. On the 
other hand, in.a nationalistic world 
no nation can be expected to assume 
willingly a burden thrust upon it by 
persecution elsewhere. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE 





Immigration An Asset? 


Under certain circumstances a 
steady flow of immigrants into a 
country proves an advantage. This 
was proved during the years of the 
greatest flood of immigrants to this 
country. This was a new country. We 
needed labor to help develop re- 
sources and to open up new terri- 
tory. With this increase in popula- 
tion our capacity to produce wealth 
was increased as well. We all en- 
joyed a higher standard of living 
because there were more buyers for 
the things produced. 

This could be true today in many 
sections of the world where the 
country is less developed than the 
United States. In Australia or Brazil 
an increase in population might 
prove an economic advantage to the 
country. This may be true when im- 
migrants bring only their capacity 
to work and have no money or re- 
sources, but it is surely true.if the 
immigrants bring with them capital 
which they may invest in their new 
homeland. In England, for example, 
refugees have established enter- 
prises employing a number of work- 
men greater than the total number 
of refugees who have arrived. In Hol- 
land, new garment industries have 
been set up, increasing employment 
and cutting imports. 


The Example of Palestine 


The settlement of German Jews in 
Palestine was made financially pos- 
sible not wholly by Jewish charity 
but also by means of a trade and 
transfer arrangement between the 
Nazi government and the Haavara, 
an organization for the transfer of 
capital of German-Jewish emigrants. 
The Jews who are leaving for 
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Palestine, after paying the flight tax 
of 25 per cent, convert their wealth 
and property into special marks. 
These are used to pay German ex- 
porters who ship goods to Palestine. 
In turn, the money paid for the goods 
by Palestinian importers is given to 
new immigrants. In this way the im- 
migrants are able to realize at least 
a portion of their wealth. The success 
of this plan depends upon the value 
in goods which the importer in 
Palestine receives. If German prices 
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are boosted too high in proportion 
to world prices, then the immigrant 
will realize less for his money. But 
during the last five years 40,000 Ger- 
man refugees have settled in Pales- 
tine and $22,500,000 in merchandise 
has been transferred. 


Can This Plan Be Extended? 


Dorothy Thompson, well known 
columnist, has suggested an elabo- 
ration of this idea in her book 
Refugees, Anarchy or Organization. 

She suggests the establishment of 
a Resettlement Corporation on a 
business basis. She recognizes that 
any successful plan to solve the 
refugee problem must be adequately 
financed. Such financing cannot be 
expected from private, philanthropic 
organizations. 

Miss Thompson points out that all 
the money necessary is available at 
present in the form of blocked 
marks or the special currencies of 
other countries where refugee mi- 
norities exist. These currencies rep- 
resent the frozen funds of emigrants 
and foreign investors. She assumes 
that the countries who have created 
the refugee problem can be persuad- 
ed to cooperate by exchanging goods 
for these funds. Recent develop- 
ments indicate that this may prove 
more difficult than Miss Thompson 
believes. The present German atti- 
tude seems to be to force the ac- 
ceptance of refugees upon the coun- 
tries of the world through the sheer 
terror of conditions which the rest 
of the world cannot permit to con- 
tinue. 

On the other hand not many for- 
eign countries would be willing to 
open their doors to additional Ger- 
man products for the benefit of 
refugees alone. 

The question what can be done is 
a serious. one. Under our present sys- 
tem of government and finance, most 
countries have closed their borders 
to immigrants and to foreign goods 
as much as possible. Thus the task 
of finding a place for permanent 
homes and the money to finance such 
a movement is gigantic. 

The odds against which the new 
Intergovernmental Committee must 
strive are enormous. If large scale 
colonization is impossible, the alter- 
native is gradual infiltration on an 
individual basis into those countries 
where the skill of the immigrant can 
command an income. Such a method 
is economical. It does not create the 
problem of absorbing a large foreign 
element at one time and tends to cre- 
ate a minimum of feeling against the 
immigrants. But until the national 
barriers to trade and immigration 
are sufficiently relaxed, the problem 
will probably remain unsolved. 
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Why Not an International Police Force? 
By Clyde Eagleton, Ph.D. 


Professor of International Law, New York University 


Among the many proposals that have 
been made for preserving peace, one 
group of serious thinkers favors some 
form of international police force un- 
der the auspices of a strong world au- 
thority. While it is obvious that such 
cooperation would be difficult in the 
present state of international suspi- 
cion, all methods of preventing war 
deserve to be studied. Scholastic asked 
Dr. Clyde Eagleton, a leading author- 
ity on government, to discuss this plan. 
Further information about it can be 
secured from The New Common- 
wealth, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, a publication devoted to interna- 
tional organization. 


ONTINUING the discussion 
C of war and peace which 

Scholastic has been carrying 
on, I should like. to suggest that 
peace can only be maintained 
through the use of force. This is a 
paradox, but it does not require much 
investigation to establish its truth. 
There are always individuals who 
will make use of force to achieve 
their ends, unless prevented by su- 
perior force—witness the bully on 
the schoolground, Mussolini in Ethi- 
opia, and Hitler in Czechoslovakia. 
Most human beings are willing to re- 
spect the rights of others, to obey 
law, and to refrain from violence. 
But there are always some who do 
not respect the rights of others, who 
fight for selfish or unjust motives, 
and who must be repressed. If each 
individual had to protect himself 
against such persons, it would be a 
hazardous life for us all. However, 
we have learned long ago to agree 
upon certain rights to which mem- 
bers of the group shall be entitled, 
and to back up these rights by the 
combined strength of all in the 
group. It is upon this simple prin- 
ciple that all government is founded. 
No state could exist today without 
the physical power to enforce its 
laws. And this power is exercised 
through police, men who save indi- 
viduals from the necessity of fight- 
ing continually for their own self- 
protection. 

The same principles apply in the 
community of nations — though of 
course the police have not yet been 
provided. Nations are merely collec- 
tions of individuals and are moved 
by similar motives—perhaps inten- 
sified by mass psychology, by propa- 
ganda, or by dictatorships. Nations 
have always fought to achieve their 
material ends, not because men like 





to fight. I find no reason to believe 
that men or nations have suddenly 
ceased this practice of fighting for 
material ends. Sometimes I am ac- 
cused of a false analogy when I com- 
pare the community of nations with 
a community within a state; but no 
one has ever told me why it is mis- 
leading. Sometimes they say that 
you can’t coerce a whole people; but 
war does exactly that. Ethiopia was 
coerced; Czechoslovakia was co- 
erced; Spain and China are being 
coerced. It has happened many times 
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down through the centuries. You 
cannot put a whole people into jail, 
but there are worse fates than that. 
Force will be used in any case; why 
not see that it is mobilized in sup- 
port of justice and international law, 
instead of permitting it to be used, as 
it now is, to support wrong? 

This, of course, implies a decision 
as to what is right. Who is to deter- 
mine this? The answer which human 
experiences provides is: the com- 
munity. We may not know what 
ideal justice is, but we do know that 
men have found it necessary to have 
a concept of justice and that this con- 
cept has been, and is, what the com- 
munity says it is! This, at any rate, 
is better than letting the strong de- 
cide for himself what justice is; that 
simply means that might makes 
right. If the community is to do this, 
it must have machinery and institu- 
tions for stating the laws, for reme- 
dying injustices, and for removing 
causes of dispute and friction. 

Apparently, there are many peo- 
ple who think that calm reason is 
sufficient to remove the causes of 
war. This is simply contrary to all 
human experience. If it were true, 
there would be no need anywhere for 
government or police. The fact is 
that such injustices can only be rem- 
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edied by cooperation; that perma- 
nent machinery is required for this 
cooperative effort; and that force 
will often be needed to prevent the 
strong from exploiting the weak in 
defiance of society as a whole. Thus, 
those who believe in an international 
police believe also in the League of 
Nations or a similar instituton: they 
ask only that it should be given suf- 
ficient strength to make it effective. 
The recent experiences with Italy, 
Japan and Germany, show that the 
League has not enough strength to 
do this—but that is certainly not the 
fault of the League. The lesson to 
be derived from this experience is 
that it should be made stronger rath- 
er than abandoned, as so many are 
suggesting. 

Of course, great difficulties and 
problems would be encountered in 
setting up such a system. Let it be 
noted that long established govern- 
ments have not yet solved all their 
problems! What sort of an interna- 
tional police would it be? There are 
various proposals. An air force might 
be sufficient if the nations were dis- 
armed (though I doubt it). It should 
not be difficult to recruit on a volun- 
teer basis an international profes- 
sional army, and nations, as part of 
their disarmament, could contribute 
to an international navy and air 
force. Probably, to begin with, such 
international action against a law- 
breaker would have to be undertak- 
en by contingents from existing na- 
tional armies and navies. 

Who would command it? So far as 
technical direction is concerned, an 
International General Staff. But it 
would go into action only as directed 
by whatever international govern- 
ment authority is agreed upon, 
Would there not be danger of its be- 
ing used against us? Certainly, if we 
did not obey the law and live up 
to our international commitments. 
Would we have to submit to judg- 
ment by foreigners? Certainly; how 
many members of your own commu- 
nity are “foreign” to you? But you 
have confidence in them! Do you 
know the judge, the jury and the 
sheriff? Might not other states try to 
use it for their own benefit? Certain- 
ly: we might even try to use it for 
our own benefit. We think govern- 
mei. worthwhile: no one thinks we 
should abandon government because 
sometimes it works injustices. Why 
(Concluded on page 26-S) 
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This is one of a series of plays for the 
High School Theatre edited by Margaret 
Mayorga, with the cooperation of Samuel 
French, Ine. 


Copyright, 1938, by Samuel French 


Editor’s Note: Last year in the 
Christmas issue of Scholastic we 
published a list of good one-act plays 
for Christmas, all written with the 
traditional Christmas spirit in the 
author’s mind. This year we choose 
one in which the author deplores the 
lack of true sentiment that surrounds 
the birthday of our Saviour. It should 
give the reader something to think 
about during “the holiday rush.” 
Thoughtful groups will find that it 
produces well against a background 
of drapes, with only such articles of 
furniture as are actually used. 


Chcracters 
CHARLOTTE 
Frep PEARSON 
EMMY 
Mrs. CROWDER (ANNA) 
HERBERT CROWDER 
AuNT CAROLINE 
HIMSELF 


As the curtain rises, Charlotte is 
seated beside a small stack of parcels 
tied up in the usual green and red tis- 
sue paper, and from time to time she 
passes one of them to Fred, who finds 
whatever place he can for it under the 
Christmas tree. 

CHARLOTTE (reading a card in a rath- 
er bored,manner): “To Cousin Horace 
from Sarah.” Here. 

Frep: Special? 

CuarRLoTTe: No. Stick it anywhere. 

Frep: Hm! Wonder what it is? 

CHARLOTTE: Probably ear-muffs. 

Frep: Is “Cousin Horace” the kind 
who wears ear-muffs? 

Cuartorte: No, but Sarah’s the kind 
who'd think he ought to. 

FreD (shaking the package): Doesn’t 
sound like ear-muffs. 

CHARLOTTE: Well, what do you care? 

Frep: Meaning it’s none of my busi- 
ness? 

CHARLOTTE: No, no, I don’t mean 
anything of the kind. I mean—oh, just 
a lot of junk from one member of the 
family to another. What difference 
does it make? 

Frep: I don’t know. Just the good 
old “Spirit of Yuletide.” Doesn’t it sort 
of get you? 

CuaRLoTTe: Oh, I suppose it did as a 
child. (Reading from another card) 
“To Anna with love from Emmy.” 

Frep: Who’s Emmy? 

CHARLOTTE: Haven’t you met Emmy? 
She’s here. Came tonight. At least I 
think she’s here. 

: Don’t you know whether she’s 
here or not? 
: Of course. I was joking. 
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But poor Emmy! Wait till you meet 
her. You won’t be able to remember 
whether she’s in the same room with 
you or not. 

Frep: Who is she? 

CHARLOTTE: Well—she knits things 
—if that’s any help. And she’s terribly 
sentimental. 

Frep: Yes, but who is she? I’ve got 
to get them all straight, you know. 

CHARLOTTE: I’ve never been able to 
get it quite straight, myself. But as 
near as I can make out, her dead hus- 
band was a sort of half step-uncle to 
Father. There’s a map of it somewhere, 
but I don’t know where. 

FreD: Whewww! A large family I’m 
marrying into. (Going to her) I am 
marrying into it? 

CHARLOTTE: W-w-why, yes. Of 
course. Why? 

Frep (seizing her almost roughly by 
the shoulders): Because since I came 
here—since I’ve seen you this time— 
I’ve been afraid. 

CuarioTTe: Afraid? 

Frep: Yes. Of you. You've acted so 
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strangely —I can’t explain it — but 
you’ve made me feel uncertain. Maybe 
you don’t know what I mean — and 
maybe you do. But one thing I know. 
I love you. You love me. And we’re go- 
ing—to be married. Understand? It 
won't be easy at first, maybe. We won’t 
have much—money, I know, but— 

CHARLOTTE: Oh, money — money— 
money! I showed Father our proposed 
—er—budget. 

FreD: What? Why? 

CHARLOTTE: Well, why not? After 
all, he’s a pretty good business man, 
you know. It was his idea, really, to 
invite you over for the holidays—so he 
could talk to you. 

Frep: Yes, I know. But he won't 
talk. 

CHARLOTTE: That’s because it’s the 
beginning of Christmas—and the fam- 
ily’s assembling. Father’s never very 
good when the clans begin to gather. 

Frep: Why does he have them, then? 

CHARLOTTE: Why, because it’s Christ- 
mas! 

Frep: But if he doesn’t want them— 

CHARLOTTE: But he’s always had 
them. It’s a terrific expense, of course 
—and it worries Mother nearly out of 
her head but— (she shrugs) 

Frep: I see. Well, what did your fa- 
ther say about our—er—budget? 

CHARLOTTE: Oh, he sort of started: 
roaring—so I walked out on him. Don’t 
you worry. Tackle him right after din- 
ner tomorrow — when he’s only half 
awake. That is, if you’re as much as 
half-awake yourself. 

Frep: Oh, it’ll be that kind of a din- 
ner, will it? 

CHARLOTTE: Worse—much worse. It 
will begin at two o’clock—ostensibly. 
Actually, it will begin about twenty 
minutes to four. And it will last for- 
ever. We'll sit around for hours— 
through course after course. And when 
we think we just can’t stand it any 
longer—we'll have to sit around some 
more—while Father cracks nuts! 

Frep: Yes. I know the kind of din- 
ner you mean. Why do people do it? 

CHARLOTTE: Why? Why, indeed. Be- 
cause it’s Christmas. 

Frep: Wait! (He stops her as she goes 
towards bench. He looks around at the 
clock on the mantel) I—I’m kind of 
superstitious about making presents 
’til after the “witching hour” but— 
well, it’ll soon be midnight and—(he 
fumbles in his coat pocket and draws 
out a small box which he extends to- 
wards her) Love—and Merry Christ- 
mas. 

Cuartotre: Fred! Oh, Fred, you 
didn’t get me anything when you're so 
—I mean when you're saving money 
for us to—to— 

Frep: Don’t say a word till you see 
it. Here. 

Cuar.otTe: What is it? 

Frep: Well, you happened to write 
me you'd lost your wrist-watch, so I— 
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CHARLOTTE: Fred! How—how sweet! 
How absolutely sweet! Why, it—it’s 
beautiful! 

Frep: No, it isn’t. It cost seven bucks 
and it’s made out of pig-iron. Not a bit 
of use to you when you’re wearing old 
gold and pink, but I thought it might 
do to knock around in. 

(Emmy enters at this moment, and is 
introduced to Fred. They soon like each 
other, because they are both very fond 
of Santa Claus, Christmas Eve, sleigh- 
bells, and all that goes with these 
things in the good old-fashioned way. 
But Charlotte’s mother, Anna, who ar- 
rives next, comes in with thunder and 
a stack of bundles which tumble to the 
- floor. 

CHARLOTTE: Mother! Where on earth 
have you been? 

Anna: S-shopping. 

CHARLOTTE: What? At this hour of 
the night? 

Anna: Well, you don’t think I chose 
this hour of the night because I pre- 
ferred it, do you? That—that store was 
like a mad -house! Women actually 
fighting with each other! Children 
screaming for things they couldn’t get! 
No service—none! You wait and wait 
and wait—and the poor dazed shop 
girls just stand around and stare at 
you! 

CHARLOTTE: But Mother — Mother! 
Why did you go? 

Anna: Now, listen to me! I’ve told 
you I went because I had to—and I 
don’t propose to be bawled out about 
it! 

CHARLOTTE: I’m not “bawling” you 
out, Mothef, but— 

Anna: If I hadn’t gone, who else 
would? 

CHARLOTTE: But alone! Going out 
alone—dragging back all that stuff! 

Anna: Of course I went alone! You 
were busy in here with your — with 
him — Fred. Your brother — well, I 
don’t know where Bill is—almost any 
place but home, I should imagine. And 
certainly your father was in no con- 
dition to go with me. 

CHARLOTTE: Why? What’s the mat- 
ter with— 

Anna: Ha! Because your father’s in 
one of those—those “black” moods he 
seems to reserve for Christmas! 

Emmy (from the shadows at left): 
Why didn’t you ask me, Anna? I could 
have gone with you. 

ANNA (peering): Emmy? Oh, I didn’t 
think of you, Emmy! Right after din- 
ner — quite by accident I discovered 
that the cranberries were no good. I 
also found out that Cook and Janet be- 
tween them had forgotten the celery 
—the oysters and chestnuts for the 
stuffing—and about a dozen other lit- 
tle items. 

CHARLOTTE: Oh, but, Mother— 

Anna: There’ll be fourteen of us 
tomorrow! Fourteen! And you know 
how your father is about Christmas 
dinner! 

CHARLOTTE: 
phoned— 

Anna: No store in town will deliver 
on Christmas Eve! There was nothing 
to do but climb into a taxi and go to 
Weatherly’s. 


But if you’d tele- 
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CHARLOTTE: Weatherly’s? You went 
all the way down to Weatherly’s—for 
groceries? 

Anna: There were a great many 
more things to be got besides groceries, 
my dear Charlotte. There always are 
at Christmas. The books you bought 
for Alice’s children were totally un- 
suitable. 

CHARLOTTE: 
with them? 

Anna: Did you read those books? 

CHARLOTTE: Heavens, no! Of course 
not. 

ANNA: Well, you might at least have 
glanced through them—instead of just 
telling the man to wrap you up three 
books! 

CHARLOTTE: I didn’t! I didn’t tell him 
that! I explained it all to him—their 
ages—sizes—sexes—everything! It was 
at that special department there called 
“The Children’s Hour.” 

ANNA: Well, the books were more 
suitable for “The Cocktail Hour”! They 
had to be changed. And the same with 
Bill’s present to Tom Junior. Probably 
the only present Bill actually took the 
trouble to buy himself. 

CuHarLoTtTe: A football! I saw it. It 
was grand! 

Anna: Yes, grand—grand—grand! 
But there weren’t any insides to it— 
nothing to blow up! 

CHARLOTTE: Oh, what a shame! 

Anna: Yes, but you can’t explain 
that to a child on Christmas morning. 

CHARLOTTE: Oh, but Heavens, 
Mother! Surely your dear, sweet, dar- 
ling little grandchildren will have 
enough tomorrow without— 

Anna: Enough? Enough? They’ll 
have too much! This house and their 
own house will be overrun with toys 
and jim-cracks and half of them will 
be busted and thrown away before 
they even get a good look at them! 

CHARLOTTE: Then why on earth— 

Anna: Because it’s Christmas—it’s 
Christmas! Why do you think I wore 
myself out tonight buying Lucy Rams- 
dell a silver bon bon dish that cost fif- 
teen dollars and that she has no earth- 
ly use for? 

CHARLOTTE: I’m sure I don’t know! 

Anna: Because she sent me some- 
thing that cost about that much. What 
it is I don’t know and I'll probably 
never find out what it’s good for but 
she sent it! And that wasn’t all. Bill 
didn’t have a present for Cousin Sally 
and she’s given him a sweater that cost 
twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents 
because the price tag is still on it. You 


What was the matter 
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didn’t have anything for your Aunt 
Julia— 

CHARLOTTE: I know I didn’t! I told 
you I wasn’t buying anything this year 
except for— 

Anna: Oh, stop it, Charlotte! That’s 
a pose—a pose! And Julia’s much too 
cranky to think it’s amusing. Anyway 
I got her something —I don’t think 
she’ll like it but—it suddenly occurred 
to me, too, that I'd given your Uncle 
Horace one of those humidor contrap- 


:tions last Christmas. That had to be 


fixed. And just as I was fighting my 
way back to the taxicab—my arms full 
of bundles, my head splitting and my 
feet aching — I remembered that not 
one of us—not a single solitary one of 
us—had bought a blessed thing for 
poor little Emmy. 

(The clan continues to assemble, and 
now it is the man of the family who 
arrives. He sees the packages, and his 
voice takes on the sharpness of a ra- 
zor as he gives his impressions of 
Christmas: “Hm! More money!” Mr. 
Crowder, who has been spending 
Christmas Eve going over the bills, has 
decided that most of the presents, in- 
cluding some of the Christmas dinner, 
must be returned to the stores. He dis- 
cusses Fred’s proposed budget with 
him, and wonders why Fred has omit- 
ted budgeting for Christmas items.) 

HERBERT: I’m awaiting your expla- 
nation. 

FRED: I mean, sir, I—I don’t think 
Christmas should be a time of—of bur- 
den and expense—of barter and ex- 
change—of frayed nerves — elaborate 
dinners—things like that. 

Hersert: And just what, may I ask 
is your idea of Christmas? 

FRED: Oh, just—just the simple cele- 
bration—of a Birthday. 

HERBERT: And you would celebrate 
that Birthday—how? 

FrepD: With all the humility—and the 
reverence—and the peace that is due 
the One whose Birthday it happens 
to be. 

HERBERT: But you’re not very ex- 
plicit as to just how you would— 

Frep: No, I hadn’t thought it out, 
but I should say—well, a sprig of mis- 
tletoe in the window —a few chairs 
drawn around the fireside—a glass of 
sherry, perhaps—and friends—people 
one really loves—to hang up their 
stockings—and sing old songs. 

HERBERT: Well, Mr. Pearson, you 
draw a very simple picture of the 
Yuletide—but I’m afraid it’s just a lit- 
tle too simple for the complex civiliza- 
tion in which we live. And while we're 
on the subject—may I inquire if—er— 
Charlotte shares these ideas of yours? 

FrED: Why, I—I don’t know. I never 
asked her. I— 

CHARLOTTE: Yes—I do. 

HERBERT: Well—this is a surprise. 

CuHaRLoTTE: Oh, I know very well 
what you mean, Father, and I—well, 
I think I’d better tell Fred the whole 
thing. Fred, when I first told Father 
I was going to marry you and that you 
were — you know, that you weren't 
making very much money at the mo- 
ment, Father didn’t think I'd be able 
to—to stick it. 
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Frep: Well—? 

CHARLOTTE: He suggested that I put 
myself on trial—use this Christmas as 
a sort of test—you know, not spend 
anything — get through the holidays 
with nothing. 

Frep: I see. Sort of go into training 
to be a poor man’s wife. 

CHARLOTTE: That’s it. Father gave 
me a check—a rather large check—to 
tempt me but— 

HERBERT: My dear Charlotte! That— 
that’s very unfair of you—to say— 

CHARLOTTE: Oh, I don’t mean quite 
that exactly. I’m sorry. Forgive me. 
But he did give me a check—to get just 
what I wanted for Christmas. Well, I 
—I still have the check. I saved it. I 
didn’t touch it. It’s for you—and me— 
a sort of “starter’—when we’re mar- 
ried. 

Frep: Was it—awfully hard, dear? 

CHARLOTTE: Yes—awfully hard. I’m 
frightfully spoiled, Fred—just in case 
you didn’t know. And at Christmas, 
well, I’m used to getting just about 
everything—the sun and the moon. But 
this year—I not only wouldn’t get any- 
thing myself—I asked all the family not 
to give me anything. This, your wrist- 
watch, is the only present I'll get this 
Christmas. 

CaROLINE (striding in through door- 
way and stopping): Well, well, well— 
Merry Christmas! 

CHARLOTTE: Aunt Caroline! 

CaROLINE: How are you, Herbert? I 
see you’ve got your holiday scowl on! 
Bring me my overnight bag! (Emmy 
starts across with it) The rest of the 
things are in my trunk — and some- 
body’ll have to go down to the station 
tomorrow and get it but—here. (Catch- 
- Charlotte by the wrist) Take that 
off! 

CHARLOTTE: Take what off? 

CaROLINE (pointing at wrist-watch): 
That thing! Hurry up, Emmy! I’m 
worn out. I want to get to bed. (Tak- 
ing bag from Emmy) I brought you 
a couple of dresses, Emmy. I don’t 
know whether they’ll fit or not, but it'll 
be a blessed relief to see you in some- 
thing else be.‘des the one you've got 
on. (She has opened bag and with- 
drawn something wrapped in tissue 
paper) Give me that. (She places the 
wrist-watch — Fred’s —on the table) 
Here! Hold your arm out. Let’s see how 
it looks. 

CHARLOTTE (gasping): Oh! Aunt Car- 
oline! 

CaROLINE: What’s the matter? Don’t 
you like it? 

CHARLOTTE: Yes, but—oh! 

Caro.ine: I think it’ll be all right. I 
was a little afraid the diamonds would 
be too—too blatant — but anybody 
with a hand and wrist like yours—well, 
you can get away with anything. 

CuaRLoTTE: Diamonds—and sap- 
phires— 

CaroLInE: I remembered you liked 
Sapphires. 

CuarLotre: Oh, I do—I do! Aunt 
Caroline, it’s just too—too— 

Carotine: Oh, dry up—dry up! 
What’s the use of having a pretty 
young niece if you can’t spend money 
on her? (She snaps shut the overnight 
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bag) Well, I'm going to bed. I know 
what tomorrow’ll be like! I suppose 
I’m in the same room as usual? 

CHARLOTTE (carried away with the 
wrist-watch): What? Oh, yes, yes, I'll 
come with you. 

(Caroline sweeps out, followed by 
Charlotte. Emmy, who has watched 
them go from the room, turns to look 
at Fred). 

Frep: Guess I’ll—go up. (He walks 
slowly) Good night! 





(Emmy waits up for Santa Claus; 
she had caught him the year before 
and she intends to see him again. In 
fact, they believe in each other and old 
Santa has taken as much of a fancy to 
Emmy as she has to him.) 

Emmy: Hm! I thought I'd catch you! 

HrmseEtFr: Yes, yes—you caught me! 
But what of it? 

Emmy (surprised at his tone): 
W-what? 

Hise tr: It’s nothing to brag about 
these days, my good woman. Anybody 
can catch me who’s not a complete 
idiot. 

Emmy: Why, what do you mean? 

HimseEtr (irritably): Oh, go to the 
stores and you'll find me waltzing up 
and down the aisles—handing out a 
nickel’s worth of gum- drops to the 
kiddies, so’s to sell their parents fifty 
dollars’ worth of electric trains. There 
used to be a time when I was some- 
body—and a very mysterious some- 
body, too. 

Emmy: You've got hard. 

HimseEtF: Yes. I guess I have. But 
you know, Emmy —I wasn’t always 
this way—hard, as you call it. You see, 
once upon a time I had a—I mean I 
was— 

Emmy (very quietly): Yes—I know. 
And she—died. Yes, I thought about 
that last year. And I was sorry I— 
bawled you out. 

HimseEtF: Oh, that’s all right. But 
you know, Emmy, she was the one who 
put the joy into the thing. The love— 
the faith—the belief in it all. And after 
she—well, I got goin’ ’round with the 
wrong kind of people—high-powered 
salesmen, big business men. I cleaned 
up an awful lot of money, Emmy— 

Emmy: But you’re not—happy. 

Himse._F: No—I’m not happy. And 
I’m dreadfully lonesome, Emmy. Em- 
my—you wouldn’t—I mean would you 
think I was a—well, terribly—fresh if 
I—if I— 


Emmy: Yes? 

HimsetF: All this—this business, 
Emmy, needs a—a woman’s touch. A 
woman such as you, Emmy. Would you 
think I was just plum crazy, Emmy— 
if I sort of—kind of—asked you to 
marry me? 

Emmy (after a pause): No, I—I 
wouldn’t think you were plum crazy 
—(she smiles—and her face seems 
lighted up from within)—because you 
see I’m sort of plum crazy myself. 

HIMseE.LF: Then you’d do it, Emmy? 
And you—you’d go with me tonight? 
(She nods) Oh, Emmy! We'll make 
those old reindeer step! We'll go rol- 
lickin’ up to the housetops—with the 
whip a-crackin’ and the sleigh-bells 
janglin’ and us a-singin’, Emmy—till 
we wake up everybody in the world— 
and we'll shout, “It’s Christmas, folks 
—it’s Christmas!” 

Emmy: Sh-h! Sh-h! Somebody's 
coming! (Emmy quickly turns out the 
light. Charlotte enters). 

CHARLOTTE: I—oh, I hoped it was 
you! I heard a noise on the roof— 

HimMseE.LF: Those steeds of mine up 
there are awfully sort of restless to- 
night. You—-er—wanted to speak 
to me? 

CHARLOTTE: Yes—I wanted to give 
you this. (As he holds out his hand, 
she places in it the wrist-watch.) 

HimseEtF: You’re—returning it? 

CHARLOTTE (smiles): Yes. I’m re- 
turning it. 

HimseEtF: It’s very beautiful. Dia- 
monds—sapphires— 

CHARLOTTE: Yes. It is beautiful, isn’t 
it? But you see I—-I have one already. 
Don’t think I’m ungrateful or anything 
but—well, you understand, don’t you” 

HimseELF: I’m beginning to. 

CHARLOTTE: Thanks—thanks so 
much for everything—and good night! 

HimseEtFr (with his cap in his hand, 
he makes her a low bow): Good night! 

CHARLOTTE: Wait! I thought Emmy 
was here. 

HrmseEtF: She was. 

CHARLOTTE: Did you see her? 

HimseE_F: Yes—Emmy’s gone. Em- 
my’s going away—with me. 

CuaRLOTTE: Going with you? What 
on earth do you mean? Where? 

Himsetr (chuckling): Well, we’ve a 
powerful lot of calls to make before 
sunrise. 

CHARLOTTE: But I—I don’t under- 
stand! (Charlotte suddenly becomes 
alarmed, frightened. She calls): Emmy! 
Emmy! 

Himsetr (his voice coming from 
high up above): All right, Emmy, my 
dear! Wrap up warm! Whoa, Prancer! 
Steady, there, boy! Whoa! Whoa! 
Ready, Emmy? You want to crack the 
whip? (There is a loud crack of the 
whip. He laughs) That's it, Emmy! All 
right, Donner! All right, Dancer! Gid- 
dyup! Blitzen! Blitzen! Giddyup, there! 
We're off! We’re off, Emmy, my dear! 
We're off. (He laughs again a loud, gay, 
infectious chuckle. There is another 
crack of the whip. Charlotte stands 
motionless—listening, as the sound of 
the sleigh-bells dies away.) CURTAIN 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


E LOOK within, we look 
without, we think—and by 
these three processes we 


find something about which we wish 
to write. The contributors today 
have looked without and thought. 
Their writing is stimulating because 
it makes the reader think too, and I 
hope that this page will lead to more 
contributions. 


Many students have sent me metaphorical 
poems in which life itself was symbolized. 
This is one of the most successful, for it is 
vivid and vigorous. 


Life 
Out of the midnight blackness 
Ships, full rigged, sail. 
Tall are their sides and mighty, 
Strong are their prows and keels. 
Out of the darkness into the darkness, 
They have slipped unknown and are 
gone, 
Leaving only a ripple 
Widening, fading, dying. 
Mary Miles, 16 
Modesto, (Cal.) High School 
Mrs. L. K. Ratcliff, Teacher 


The dignified expression of the poem 
“Existence” is admirable in lines so emo- 
tional in thought. Young writers do not 
always realize that strong feeling held in 
check is more appealing than passionate 
expression. 


Existence 
Still the Roman legions 
pursue the remnant 
of Israel. 
The battle not won 
by Titus or Hadrian 
haunts yet 
the caesars. 
Still the grey-beards 
don their prayer-shawls, 
The holy chants 
are not forgotten. 
Eli Schwartz, 17 
East High School, Denver, Col. 
Miss Beynon, Teacher 


The mood of “A Popular Record” is one 
which we all have at times. It is given 
artistic expression here in pictures and 
symbols. 


A Popular Record 
Not everything is as beautiful as a 


poem. 
There is death 
and dust and the end 
of an afternoon 
a day 
or a lifetime, 
what does it matter, 
after it is over, 
there is no one to prove 
it happened. 


18-E 


Time wears chamois gloves, 
there is no mark, 

no impression, 

a reflection in the glass of a few 
memories, 

and soon these will be shattered. 


Let us dance a long time, 

let us sing, 

let us pretend that this is not it at all, 

let us pretend and bounce an orange 
berry, 

bicycles of fantasy are quick and light, 

they speed high above the earth. 

Let us turn on the radio and listen to 

music, 

let us listen hard and pretend we will 
hear for always. 


Let us not pretend anything, 

let us just be, 

let us buy a pair of glasses for read- 
ing, writing 

and loving, 

let us polish them carefully. 


Let us dance a long time 
or 
Let us not pretend anything, 


No matter how long the phonograph 
record is, 

no matter how quickly or slowly we 
may play it, 

it will always come to an end, 

and leave the needle rasping into 
space. ... 


Laurette Virginia Pizer, 16 
Bentley School 
New York City 


The amusing observations of the follow- 
ing verses may find some serious sympa- 
thizers. 


Swing Time for Birds 


Wouldn’t it be awful if the birds were 
made to swing, 
And the melodies that fill the air in 
every single spring 
Should not be just as welcome as the 
songs they used to sing? 
Wouldn't it be awful? 


Wouldn’t it be awful if “sophisticated 
swing” 

From every little birdie’s mouth should 
daily, hourly, ring, 

And hatred to the people in the place 
of gladness bring? 

Wouldn’t it be awful? 

Lottie Harmeson, 17 
Colfax (Ill.) Community High School 
Miss Jeanne Parret, Teacher 


Reputation 


I asked my shadow 
What he thought of me, 
And this is what he said: 


CHOLASTIC invites all high school 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems 
will be given here. Students may also 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contribu- 
tions may be in any literary form, bat 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse total- 
ing not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 
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You walk, think, and talk 

Just like me, 

But my brains are in your head. 
Irving Sunasky, 18 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Wright, Teacher 


It is interesting to find boys as young as 
the contributors of the two following poems 
with so mature a point of view about war. 


The Soldier of Peace 


I attack not with swords and bombs 
and guns; 

I fight with the brains God gave His 
sons. 


Instead of shells thrown from on high, 
I plead, “Let not our brethren die.” 


Two hands, two feet, eyes, heart and 
soul, 

Our Maker ordained we keep well and 
whole. 


The demon war was not in mind, 

I’m sure, when He contrived mankind. 
Malcolm D. Coe, 15 
New Haven (Conn.) H. S. 
Mr. Lagroe, Teacher 


Conquerors 


The gay young lad, the gray-haired 
man 

Must don the suits of gray and tan 

To fight the war with all they-can 

To kill 

Amid the cannons’ awful roar 

Go down the heads of black and hoar, 

While still the god of war cries “More” 

To kill. 


They stand upon a conquered hill; 

A voice that’s small and low and still 
Cries out, “It’s wrong, it’s wrong to kill, 
Shed blood.” 

And when the war is o’er at last, 
Their minds go back to all the past, 
Go back to guns and cannon blast 

For blood. 


And when they turn their eyes ahead 
They see the many thousands dead 
They see the anguished hearts that bled 
In war. 
And what’s it worth when all is o’er, 
The glory of the big guns’ roar? 
Is it worth the awful curse of war, 
Think you? 
Marc Sheldon, 14 
Lawrence (Long Island, N. Y.) H. $. 
Mrs. Lee, Teacher 
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Preface to Christmas 


A Study of Our Christmas Customs Borrowed From the 
Old World Should Add to the Proper Seasonal Spirit 


HAT ancient and venerable 

festival called Christmas is 

again at hand. As the most 
keenly anticipated and most univer- 
sally shared of all holidays, the 
Christmas season offers unique op- 
portunities to teachers. By encour- 
aging students to look back into the 
origins of this day of good will, 
teachers should be able to perform 
a useful service in combating here 
in America the cults of narrow ha- 
treds and blind prejudices which 
now beset the world. 

A survey of Christmas customs 
borrowed from the Old World should 
do much to instil in students a deep 
sense of commonly shared joys. Such 
charming trifles as the fact that the 
custom of kissing under the mistle- 
toe comes to us from England by way 
of the Norse people (who were ac- 
customed to hang out over their 
doorways a branch of the sacred mis- 
tletoe as a sign that peace reigned 
within the household) should con- 
vey to students the suggestion that 
in some of our customs, at least, the 
whole world is still kin. That the 
Christmas tree comes to us from 
Germany; Santa Claus, from the 
Scandinavians; and the Christmas 
stocking from the Netherlands 
(where the wooden shoe was the 
children’s gift receptacle) should all 
help to serve a similar purpose. 

Both the religious and pagan ori- 
gins of Christmas might be pointed 
out to students. On the religious side, 
the anniversary of the birth of Christ 
should be stressed as an occasion for 
spreading good will and genuine 
Christian spirit. On the pagan side, 
it might interest students to trace 
the custom of exchanging gifts at 
Christmas back to the ancient Ro- 
man festival of the Saturnalia. (See 
Scholastic, Dec. 18, 1937, pages 8 and 
9.) An interesting classroom discus- 
sion might grow out of student de- 
scriptions of how this twofold aspect 
of Christmas comes down to our own 
times with religious ceremonies, on 
the one hand, and the social and fes- 
tive gatherings where good cheer 
and joy are stressed on the other. 
Delightful literature describing 
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the charming Christmas customs of 
other lands is available in libraries 
and bookshops. References to Christ- 
mas stories of numerous countries 
are given in Hazeltine’s Anniver- 
saries and Holidays which is to be 
found in most libraries. 

The dramatic literature of Christ- 
mas is rich in history and tradition. 
Plays and masques have been built 
on the Nativity theme for centuries 
past. A splendid discussion of the 
historic development of Christmas 
dramas and festivals may be found 





in Percival Chubb’s Festivals and 
Plays. 

No Christmas is really complete 
without Christmas carols and verse. 
Through the ages they have added 
joy and happiness to Christmas cele- 
brations. Who does not love them, 
from the ancient carols to the songs 
of Phillips Brooks and Christina 
Rossetti? 

And while Christmas feasts are 
nearing the ovens in thousands of 
American homes shall we in school 
not give some thdught to the peoples 
throughout the world who are in 
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desperate circumstances? To the in- 
habitants of war torn China and 
Spain? To the persecuted Jew? How 
can the Christmas spirit be recon- 
ciled with these ills? Can nations 
commingle love and hate? Can the 
Christmas carol ring clear where 
death and hunger stalk? 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-10 and 27-36, common to all editions.) 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 


Why not use Alice Duer Miller’s de- 
lightful story, Plum Pudding and 
Mince Pie (3), as a start toward the 
reading of several short stories on the 
Christmas theme? Discuss the manner 
in which the author has attained her 
effects in this story through the ele- 
ments of characterization, local color, 


Bettmann Galleries 
An ancient Yule Log custom in Dalmatia, now a provinee of Yugoslavia. “Christ is 
born,” says the head of the family before the fireplace. The others answer saying 
“He is born indeed.” Then they all join in solemn supplication for a good harvest. 


plot, climax, and denouement. Has she 
attained the unity of plot, setting, and 
purpose essential to a good short story? 
Compare and appraise other short 
Christmas stories, giving appropriate 
consideration to each of these factors. 


Do you think Mrs. Warren was jus- 
tified in taking the means she did of 
managing three of her sons? Have you 
ever known anyone who used a similar 
method? Were the results effective? 

What ways of celebrating Christmas 
were used by the Warren family? How 
was this holiday celebrated in other 
stories you have read? In what ways 
have you or your friends celebrated 
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Christmas? Which ways seem most 
appropriate to the meaning of the day? 
Which provide the greatest value in 
human happiness? 

Refer students to Literary Leads 
(22-E) and Books—Old and New 
(22-E) for other Christmas stories in 
books and magazines. Other references 
will be found on page 3-T. 


THE NATIVITY 

An atmosphere of reality pervades 
the story of Christ’s birth in The Affair 
at the Inn (6). Student readers should 
consider how this effect is attained. 
Encourage them to discuss whether 
they like reality or mysticism better 
in the treatment of this subject. What 
changes in character take place during 
the story? Do they seem plausible? 
Why is the theme of friendship and 
good will especially appropriate for 
Christmas 1938? 


MONOPOLY PROBE 

By reading Is Monopoly the “Big, 
Bad Wolf’? students should obtain 
enough of a glimpse of the history of 
monopolistic trends in American in- 
dustry to be encouraged to probe into 
this subject more exhaustively. The 
article should also give them some un- 
derstanding of why the government 
feels called upon to investigate monop- 
olistic practices. Here are some discus- 
sion topics which might follow class 
perusal of the article: 

What has happened to “free com- 
petition” in America? Describe the ad- 
vantages of the corporation. What 
practices came about as the result of 
the formation of trusts? To what causes 
does the Brookings Institution attrib- 
ute the 1930-33 depression? Why do 
business leaders accuse the govern- 
ment of being inconsistent when it 
opposes monopoly? Do you agree with 
Thurman W. Arnold that Congress 
should abolish the Supreme Court’s 
“rule of reason”? What would be the 
result of the enactment of the Borah- 
O’Mahoney bill? 

What monopolies contro] commodi- 
ties or services in your community? 
Are the prices higher or lower than in 
other communities where competition 
exists in the same businesses? List 
several industries that are dominated 
by one company or closely associated 
companies. See what you can learn 
about their systems of establishing 
prices. 

How may business competition bene- 
fit the consumer? Name some disad- 
vantages. What is the only federal 
monopoly in this country? Do you 
know of government monopolies in 
other lands? Do you think this practice 
is desirable? 


GUIDANCE 

This week’s Boy Dates Girl (27) is 
loaded with ideas for entertaining boys 
and girls during the holiday season. 

For vocational guidance, refer stu- 
dents to You and Your Job (30) for 
imformation regarding (one), three 
areas that will provide professional op- 
portunities in the future (two), em- 
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ployment of women and (three), re- 
cent occupation trends. 


FILMS 

In Following the Films (29) students 
will find reviews of two fine French 
importations and Pygmalion, the first 
George Bernard Shaw play to appear 
on the screen. 

Ask students if they can explain why 
Mr. Shaw has so long held out against 
permitting moving picture adaptations 
to be made of his plays. What does Mr. 
Shaw mean by America’s “notoriously 
bad taste”? Does he know himself? Or 
is his scoffing attitude just a pose? Has 
he at last become convinced that the 
motion pictures are approaching dra- 
matic and artistic standards that com- 
pare with the theatre? 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
(Covering material in pages 11-S to 
14-S and 23-S to 26-S, as well as other 
Social Studies features in the common 
sections.) 


REFUGEE PROBLEM 

Having expressed our attitude to- 
ward persecution of Jews and other 
minority groups, we, in America, can- 
not consider the subject closed. We 
must give our stated opinion the weight 
of intelligent action, if it is to be re- 
spected by other peoples. In Behind the 
Headlines (11-S), Ryllis and Omar 
Goslin set forth the problems involved 
in aiding refugees and describe plans 
that have been proposed for providing 
new homes for them. 

The following questions may be list- 
ed on the blackboard as a check upon 
the students’ understanding of the ar- 
ticle: 

What measures and restrictions have 
been imposed upon the Jews in Ger- 
many? 

In what ways have the Nazis made 
the exodus of Jewish refugees difficult? 

What steps is the League of Nations 
taking for meeting the situation? 

What were the main outcomes of the 
Evian conference? 

What was the attitude of the various 
nations participating in the Evian con- 
ference toward admitting more refu- 
gees into their lands? What were some 
of the reasons? 

Under what circumstances can immi- 
grants be an advantage to a country? 

What are the two main problems 
facing the new Intergovernmental 
Committee? 

What are the chances for and against 
a satisfactory solution? 


References on Refugees 


International Aspects of rman 
Policies. Oxford, 1937. 

Simon, Sir John Hope. es. Royal Insti- 
tute of International airs, London, 1938 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE 

In his article on How About an In- 
ternational Police Force? (26-S), Dr. 
Clyde Eagleton presents a plan for 
world order, based: on force and 
strength. Ask pupils to read the article 





to find out (one), how the plan would 
operate and (two), what advantages 
would result. 

A class debate may be held on the 
question of whether a system of inter- 
national police should be established 
or not. This might be followed at a 
later date by a panel met to discuss 
various ways of attaining international 
peace and order. 


NEWS QUIZ 

‘The following questions on the 
March of Events (23-S to 26-S) may be 
used for testing or for discussion: 

In what ways does German influence 
continue to operate in Czecho-Slova- 
kia? What has come of Hungarian 
plans to annex Ruthenia? 

Why has Poland turned to Russia for 
support? What trade agreement has 
been made between the two nations? 

Account for the state of affairs be- 
tween France and Italy. What has hap- 
pened to relations between Britain 
and Germany? Why does Chamberlain 
plan to visit Mussolini in January? 

What reason is there to think that 
the killing of Codreanu will cause fur- 
ther trouble in Rumania? 

In what way does President Roose- 
velt appear to be putting “moral pres- 
sure” on Germany? What stronger 
measures have been proposed? 

What legislation will be considered 
in the next session of Congress? 

How can business experience a re- 
covery without employing more peo- 
ple? What method is New York City 
using to prepare WPA workers for a 
return to private jobs? 

Why might more favorable trade 
agreements with Cuba arouse opposi- 
tion in this country? 

What seems to be the present trends 
in policy of the Republican Party? 


ENGLISH 
(Covering material in pages 15-E to 
22-E, as well as other English features 


in the common sections. ) 


CHRISTMAS DRAMA 

Boys and girls will enjoy reading 
the play, Second Marriage of Santa 
Claus (15-E), aloud, after a brief con- 
sideration of its meaning. The problem 
presented is a real one in many Ameri- 
can families. Too often we become so 
involved in merely exchanging gifts 
and enjoying ourselves that the real 
significance of Christmas is lost. Of 
course this is a time for joy and happi- 
ness, but we should never allow its 
celebration to become a burden to some 
members of our families. 

Refer a student committee to Books 
—Old and New (22-E) and the Christ- 
mas bibliography (3-T) for other plays 
which may be obtained for class read- 
ing or presentation. Some groups may 
prefer to write their own Christmas 
play. 


POETRY FESTIVAL 

A Christmas poetry festival is a most 
enjoyable occasion as the holiday 
draws near. Plan a class or all-school 
program based on the idea. In one 
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school system—Kansas City, Missouri 
—verse speaking choirs from several 
schools meet together to share the en- 
joyment of Christmas poetry. 

Choral speaking, individual reading, 
dramatization, and singing of Christ- 
mas poems and carols may be included 
on the program. The repetition, musi- 
cal lines, and joyous quality of most 
Christmas verse make it very effective 
for choral presentation. Poems for such 
reading may be found in this week’s 
Poetry Corner (19-E) and in references 
listed in the Christmas bibliography 
in the next column. 


COMPOSITION 

Refer your students to The Round 
Table (18-E) to discover three proc- 
esses by which one may obtain sub- 
jects for his writing activities. Lead 
them to use these three methods in 
writing both poetry and prose on 
Christmas subjects. 


READING SKILLS 
Directions. Read the selection, A Poet 
on the Air-Waves (20-E), to gain an 
Rae Bir sett with the man, A. M. Sul- 
livan. As you read, try to see several 
words at one time. Try to see at once, 
word groups and phrases that convey 
meaning. At a signal from your teacher 
begin. 

When you have finished, record the 
time and compute your rate. (Teacher 
or student should indicate the time on 
the board.) There are 2,085 words in 
the article. Check your comprehension 
by choosing the best endings for each 
of the following sentences and writing 
them on your paper. 


1. Mr. Sullivan turned to poetry be- 
SD RE ER ert. rere 
was unsuccessful in business, 
wanted to get on the radio, is sin- 
cerely interested in poetry, want- 

ed to escape from reality. 


2. The incidental expenses of Sulli- 
van’s radio programs are paid by 
ay Mr. Sullivan, the broadcasting 

company, a commercial sponsor, 
a poetry club. 


3. Sullivan became a competent 
GD ES eee 
French, German, Spanish, Gaelic. 


Sullivan reads well-known poetry, 
poets read their own verse, Sul- 
livan does the planning but no 
speaking, one type of poetry is 
featured. 


§. Sullivan has difficulty in ..... 


acquiring an audience, preparing 
his programs, maintaining a cer- 
tain time on the air, answering 
his fan mail. 


Key for Scoring. 1. is sincerely, interested 
in poetry ; 2. Mr. Sullivan ; 3. Gaelic; 4. poets 
Tread their own verse; 5. maintaining a cer- 
tain time on the air. 
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Books of Stories 
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Individual Stories 


Bailey, Temple. The Candle in the Forest. 
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Fox, John, Jr. Christmas Eve on Lone- 
some. 

Gale, Zona. Christmas. 
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God Is Also. 
Wiggin, Mrs. K. D. Romance of a Christ- 
mas Card. 


Plays 


Barnett, C. Z. The Christmas Carol. (Based 
on Dickens’ story.) New York: French. 

Berlinger, Mrs. Oscar. Holly Tree Inn. 
(Adapted from Dickens’ story.) New 
York: French. 

Chesshire, J. K. C. Bethlehem Tableauz. 
New roe Dutton, 1913. 

Clement, C. E. The ge souk. New 
York: Womans Press, 

Coulter, E. I. Mimi Lights do Candle. New 
York: French, 1926. 

Goodman, K. S. Dust of the Road. New 
York: Longmans, 19 

Griswold, V. A. The Christmas Story. New 
York: French, 1921. 

Hamilton, Cosmo and Reilly, Frank C. 
Pickwick. New York: Putnam’s, 1927. 
(Based on] wa “Pickwick Papers.”) 

McFadden, E. we the Chimes Rang. 
(Adapted =. Alden’s story.) New 
York: French, 1915. 

Masefield, John. The Coming of Christ. 
New York: Macmillan, 1928. 

bi F. F. First Lux. (A modern mystery 

lay with Christmas Message.) New 
ork: French, 1922. 

Wilde, Percival. Reverie. Boston: Baker, 

1924. 


Poetry 


Beeching, H. C. A: Book of Christmas 
Verse. New York: Oxford, 1926. 

Field, Eugene. Christmas Tales and Christ- 

mas Verse. New York: Scribner, 1912. 
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Planned in conjunction with the 


8th BIENNIAL CONGRESS 
AT RIO DE JANEIRO 





From New York July § 
From New Orleans July 10 
Returning to New York August 27 


by specially-chartered Holland America Liner 


“ROTTERDAM” 
53 DAYS 


Visiting Havana, Curacao, Venezu- 
ela, Pernambuco, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos, 5!/, days at 
Rio De Janeiro, Bahia, Trinidad, 
Barbados, Puerto Rico. 


Never before has there been such 
an opportunity to combine both the 
educational and vacational phases 
of travel, under W.F.E.A. auspices 

. . to visit the great cities of South 
America and the beautiful West 
Indies Islands on a summer-long va- 
cation cruise .. . to attend the great 
Congress of World Federation of 
Education Associations at ‘Rio de 
Janeiro and become better ac- 
quainted with our “good neighbors” 
of Latin America. 


Plan now for this new-type 


summer vacation 


Write for information to 
WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.,Washington, D.C. 
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BROADCASTING 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP’S 
“Handbook for Amateur Broad- 
casters” gives you clear, practical 
ways to utilize the dramatic force 
of radio for your class objectives. 
64 pages, with pictures and a chart 
on wiring your school for sound. 8 
thorough chapters about every 
phase of amateur broadcasting. 








50cacopy. 10 or more, 35c each 





Write: 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 














Hotel Annapolis will be 
your faithful servant in 
every way possible when 
you come to the Nation's 
Capital —will help you 
plan your tour, direct you 
to any point, and give you 
general information. Send 
for FREE “Guide to Wash- 
ington, D. C." 


Special rates for large groups. “> 


Vist the famous ANCHOR ROOM 
Washington's Mest Unique Cocktail lounge 
400 ROOMS 
400 BATHS 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Dewey, John. Experience and Education. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938. $1.25. 


In this very readable volume of 116 
pages, John Dewey sounds the chal- 
lenge for a new and critical examina- 
tion of our educational philosophy. 
Swinging away from the inadequacies 
of the traditional school of the past, 
educators of the “new” schools have 
tended to go to the opposite extremes, 
to be “either, or.” 

Rather than taking sides with either 
of these contending camps, Dewey be- 
lieves that we can build education— 
the education through experience— 
more firmly, if we formulate our plan 
on a firmer, broader foundation than 
either of the two. The confusion with- 
in the present educational field calls 
for comprehensive, positive study of 
educational problems, needs, and pos- 
sibilities, 

The progressive organization of sub- 
ject matter should not be neglected in 
today’s schools. But what is the real 
function of subject matter? Is the sub- 
ject matter of our past history an end 
or a means? What is the real meaning 
of experience? 

These are some of the questions 
raised and discussed by Dewey in this 
brief but lucid exposition of his views 
on the present educational scene. 


Regents’ Inquiry. Education for American 
Life. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1938. $3.00. 


Based on the educational needs of 
children and youth in New York State 
as determined in a recent survey, the 
staff of the Regents’ Inquiry has set 
up a nine-point program for the im- 
provement of education in the state. 

Because the schools have not kept 
pace with the changing needs of youth 
in the present age many inadequacies 
were found. The chief needs and de- 
sired objectives were for universal 
educational opportunity, a democratic 
plan of education, useful and up-to- 
date instruction, training for citizen- 
ship, good teachers, adequate provi- 
sion for adult education, academic 
freedom, home rule in education, 
efficiency and economy. 
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Choose the Chelsea 
Here you will find everything to further your comfort and 
enjoy it — outside ocean-view rooms . . 
randas for lounging... r=> deck... beautiful dining 
room at the ocean's edge... superb cuisine . . . varied 
sports and entertainment. You'll like your fellow guests, 
too, and the delightfully friendly atmosphere 
Chelsea. 
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The New Educational Program in- 
cludes plans for making the educative 
facilities of the state more effective in 
meeting the needs and interests of its 
youth by providing a broader general 
education in the secondary schools, 
awarding more state scholarships, re- 
vising college curriculums, coordinat- 
ing adult education facilities, offering 
better guidance services, and devel- 
oping community activities for youth. 


Brooks, Cleanth, and Warren, Robert 
Penn. Understanding Poetry: an An- 
thology for College Students. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1938. $1.50. 

Cutting across the conventional 
classification of poetry according to 
historical periods and standard types, 
the editors of this novel anthology try 
to show how poets of widely different 
epochs and schools have dealt with 
the enduring problems of their craft. 
Starting with illustrations of narra- 
tive and descriptive technique, they 
advance gradually to the complicated 
problems of meter and imagery and 
all the varied means by which a good 
poet expresses in a few lines of verse 
more than reams of prose can say. 

The selections give an excellent pur- 
view of English poetry from the great 
Scottish ballads down to such out- 
standing modern works as Eliot’s 
“Prufrock,” Frost’s “Death of the 
Hired Man,” and MacLeish’s “Frescos 
for Mr. Rockefeller’s City.” The de- 
tailed analyses that follow a selected 
number of the poems in each section 
of the book show a remarkable under- 
standing both of the technique of the 
poets discussed and of the spirit in 
which they set about their work. These 
penetrating little essays should be an 
invaluable aid to all teachers of poetry 
as well as to students who are really 
interested in writing. 
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Christmas on Poetry Street 


OSY - FACED people, in the 
R snow at midnight, stand on 
street corners to sing out car- 

ols now, just as singers have for 
Christmas after Christmas, since the 
angels first carolled, “Great joy ... 
for unto you is born this day ...a 
Saviour which is Christ the Lord.” 
The starry, frosty air, the snow, 
the night lit by the thought of the 
Christ-Child, kneeling ox, shepherd, 
wise-men and world, happily cele- 
brated by gifts and “Merry Christ- 
mas,” are all around us, in these 
words, as we sing on our own Corner. 


Somerset Carol 


Come all you worthy gentlemen 

That may be standing by, 

Christ our blessed Saviour 

Was born on Christmas Day. 

The blessed Virgin Mary 

Unto the Lord did say, 

O, we wish you the comfort and tid- 
ings of joy! 


Christ our blessed Saviour 

Now in the manger lay— 

He’s lying in the manger, 

While the oxen feed on hay. 

The blessed Virgin Mary 

Unto the Lord did say, 

O, we wish you the comfort and tidings 
of joy! 


God bless the ruler of this house, 
And long on may he reign 
Many happy Christmases 
He live to see again! 
God bless our generation, 
Who live both far and near, 
And we wish them a happy, a happy 
New Year! 
(Traditional) 


Father Christmas 


Here comes I, Father Christmas am I, 
Welcome—or welcome not; 

I hope old Father Christmas 

Will never be forgot. 


Old Carol 


God bless the master of this house, 
With a gold chain round his neck; 
Oh, where his body sleeps or wakes 
Lord send his soul to rest. 

God bless the mistress of this house, 
With a gold chain round her neck; 
Oh, where her body sleeps or wakes 
Lord Jesus be her guide. 


A Catch by the Hearth 


Sing we all merrily 
Christmas is here, 

The day that we love best 

Of days in the year. 
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Bring forth the holly, 

The box, and the bay, 
Deck out our cottage 

For glad Christmas-day. 


Sing we all merrily 
Draw around the fire, 
Sister and brother, 
Grandson and sire. 
(Unknown) 


Linoleum Engraving by Victor Sindoni, English Senior High School, Lynn, Mass. 
From Making Prints (Scholastic) 


The Cherry-Tree Carol 
As Joseph was a-walking 
He heard an angel sing, 
“This night shall be the birth-time 
Of Christ, the heavenly King. 


“He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall. 


“He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 

But in the fair white linen 
That usen babies all. 


“He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in a wooden manger 
That resteth on the mould.” 


As Joseph was a-walking 
There did an ange! sing, 
And Mary’s child at midnight 
Was born to be our King. 


Remember 


Remember, O thou man, 
O thou man, O thou man, 


Remember, O thou man, 
Thy time is spent: 

How thou cam’st to me then, 

And I did what I can, 
Therefore repent. 


Remember God’s goodness, 
O thou man, O thou man, 
Remember God’s goodness, 
And promise made: 
Remember God’s goodness, 
How his only Son he sent, 
Our sins for to redress: 
Be not afraid. 


The angels all did sing, 

O thou man, O thou man, 
The angels all did sing, 

On Sion hill: 
The angels all did sing 





Praise to our heavenly King, 
And peace to man living, 
With right good will. 


To Bethlem did they go, 
O thou man, O thou man, 
To Bethlem did they go, 
This thing to see; 
To Bethlem did they go, 
To see whether it was so, 
Whether Christ was born or no 
To set us free. 


In Bethlem was he born. 

O thou man, O thou man, 
In Bethlem was he born 
For us that were forlorn, 
And therefore fook no scorn 

Our sins to bear. 


Give thanks to God always, 
O thou man, O thou man, 

Give thanks to God always 
With hearts most jolly: 

Give thanks to God always 

Upon this blessed day; 

Let all men sing and say, 
Holy, holy. 


(Sixteenth Century) 











A Poet on the Air-Waves 


An Interview with A. M. Sullivan 


SUCCESSFUL business man 
A wanted to know about poet- 
ry, and the more he learned 
the more he liked it, and the more 
he liked it the more he wanted to 
write it himself. A. M. Sullivan is 
the business man who became a 
poet. In addition to that he brought 
poets to the microphone and let 
them address unseen audiences of 
thousands all over the country. His 
poetry program, established in Janu- 
ary, 1933, has been a weekly feature 
of the Mutual network for six years. 
He has broadcast occasional poetry 
programs over the NBC network as 
well. To date, he has arranged more 
than 240 broadcasts, with approxi- 
mately 300 poets whom he frankly 
calls “good, bad, and indifferent.” 
At present Mr. Sullivan’s program 
is broadcast from WOR every Sun- 
day around the noon hour. 

His procedure is to arrange in ad- 
vance a dialogue script in which he 
asks the poet questions about mat- 
ters pertaining to his craft. The rest 
of the time is taken up by the poet 
reading his own work. Sullivan is 
the master of ceremonies, introduc- 
ing and drawing out his charges. 
Poets are frequently nervous peo- 
ple; Sullivan reassures them. He is 
young and good-natured in appear- 
ance and manner, and carries his 195 
pounds trimly. His voice is mascu- 
line and sincere, and does not sug- 
gest exaggerated culture. 

I interviewed Mr. Sullivan at his 
office at Dun and Bradstreet, where 
he is Advertising Manager. He shuns 
formality and is known as “A.M.” or 
“Sully” to his numerous friends. He 
showed me filing cabinets full of fan 
mail, and great sheafs of exceedingly 
interesting dialogues with poets. A 
publisher has asked him to arrange 
the dialogues and scripts of his lec- 
tures for book publication, and he 
plans to bring out another volume 
of his own poetry this fall. 

Mr. Sullivan received as many as 
250 letters after a broadcast during 
the first couple of years, when he 
sent out on request free mimeo- 
graphed copies of the poems read on 
his program. The cost of this prac- 
tice made it impossible to continue. 
As a result he now gets about 25 let- 
ters after each broadcast. In all, he 
has received some 10,000 letters. 

“But audience response,” he 
pointed out, “cannot be judged com- 
pletely, nor can audience size be 
estimated accurately, from fan mail 
received for this type of program. 





By Kimball Flaccus 


My audience is a very specialized, 
and on the whole, a very intelligent 
one. If any errors of fact slip into a 
program, I quickly hear about it, 
either by phone or letter. I have my 
faithful listeners who have been with 


me for five years. My greatest diffi- . 


culty is maintaining the same time 
on the air. Naturally I am at the 
mercy of the big commercial com- 
panies that pay for their time, and 
they shift me about. The result is 


Photo by Harold Stein 
MR. SULLIVAN AT THE MICROPHONE 


that listeners often fail to hear me 
at the accustomed time. After every 
such shift my mail decreases, but 
gradually builds up again.” 

To Sullivan his program has al- 
ways been a labor of love. WOR 
gives him time on the air, but he 
must pay all incidental expenses out 
of his own pocket. Last year postage 
and stenographic expenses set him 
back $600. He dictates personal re- 
plies to all letters, many of which 
contain original poems submitted 
for criticism. All of these he reads, 
and some of them he likes. The vast 
majority, in his opinion, are trite 
and sentimental. 

Asked for a more detailed anal- 
ysis of his fan mail, Mr. Sullivan re- 
plied that the strongest appeal of his 
program is to young people of high 
school age. He has had many groups 
of high school students as guests at 
the studio. The program was used 
as a recommended outside activity 
last year in 26 high schools and col- 
leges throughout the country. Of his 
entire fan mail, about 50 per cent is 





from high school and college stu- 
dents and instructors. 

He gets more and better mail from 
Philadelphia than from Brooklyn, 
which is approximately the same 
size. In proportion to the population 
he gets very little mail from New 
York City. Connecticut is the biggest 
per capita mail-producing state, and 
Hartford the most productive city in 
proportion to its size. Chicago is the 
source of relatively little mail, but 
its suburbs rate high both in quantity 
and quality. California sends a great 
many letters. 

“Most of the mail I receive is in- 
telligent,” he continued. “From the 
high school response I should judge 
that boys and girls of high school 
age are enthusiastic about talks on 
the technique of poetry. They like 
their models to be modern but not 
extremely experimental. They are 
very much interested in magazines 
devoted to poetry. They prefer Amer- 
can source material, and they like 
the ballad form and all rugged, mas- 
culine rhythms. Poetry which ap- 
peals to them has a high pictorial 
content and many clear-cut images. 
Curiously enough the more mature 
audience likes romantic, sentimental 
poetry.” 

Mr. Sullivan sees a need for a 
modestly-printed magazine of orig- 
inal poetry to be circulated through- 
out the high schools of American by 
an interlocking chain of high school 
poetry clubs. He applauds the fine 
work Scholastic has done in encour- 
aging student writing, but thinks 
there is need for a medium of ex- 
pression and intercommunication all 
the school year round. In the field 
of higher education the magazine 
College Verse has for several years 
fulfilled a similar need. 

It was in school that Mr. Sullivan 
first became aware of the exciting 
imaginative world of English poetry. 
He was born in Harrison, New Jer- 
sey in 1896, was raised in the North 
Jersey hills, and went to a little 
country school in the town of Ox- 
ford. Here he failed in only one sub- 
ject, English. Then he attended St. 
Benedict’s Preparatory School in 
Newark, where he had the good 
fortune to come under the guidance 
of Father Gilbert Dolan, a Bostonian 
of Irish parentage, and a passionate 
lover of English literature. Father 
Dolan took young Sullivan into the 
enchanted realm of Chaucer, Milton, 
Shakespeare. 

One day all the students had to 
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write a composition entitled ““Alma 
Mater.” The others ground out con- 
ventional essays, but Sullivan cast 
his mood into verse. It was his first 
poem, and for the first time in his life 
he got a passing grade in English. 
The school paper printed it. Sullivan 
was 16 years old at this time, and 
did not write another poem until ten 
years later. 

On graduation, he got a job with 
the General Electric Company in 
Newark. When the war broke out he 
tried eight different times to enlist, 
but was rejected for physical reasons. 
He went to work for the Submarine 
Boat Corporation at Port Newark, 
as editor of their house organ. 

The Easter Rebellion in Dublin in 
1916, and the execution of the Irish 
leaders aroused Irishmen all over 
the world. Sullivan, American born, 
became aware of the Irish blood in 
his veins, and began to read widely 
in the history and literature of his 
ancestral country. He learned Gaelic 
and became a fluent scholar in that 
difficult tongue. Later on he helped 
De Valera sell bonds in America to 
aid the flourishing, but at that time, 
unrecognized Irish Republic. He 
founded an Irish cultural society in 
New York, The Companions of Bren- 
dan, and is still acting as its presi- 
dent. 

One day a friend walked into his 
office and showed him a clipping of 
a sonnet which had appeared in a 
Newark paper. Sullivan said: “I don’t 
know what a sonnet is, but I'll bet I 
can write one.” 

His friend called his bluff, assigned 
him a subject, and gave him fifteen 
minutes. At the end of the allotted 
time Sullivan emerged sweating with 
a sonnet in his hand, his first poem 
in ten years. Thereafter he wrote a 
sonnet each night for a hundred 
nights in order to develop fluency in 
the form. 

Seeing the announcement of a $100 
prize in a poetry magazine called 
The Circle, Sullivan composed a 
poem entitled “Shadows are Black” 
on the typewriter at one sitting, 
without altering a line. He won the 
prize. A reader out West liked the 
poem and asked Sullivan to serve 
on the board of another poetry maga- 
zine, The Harp. From that time on he 
became seriously interested in poet- 
ry, and read voraciously to fill in the 
gaps in his knowledge. 

His first book was a little brochure, 
issued in 1928, entitled Progression, 
and Other Poems. Elbows in the 
Wind, 1932, was his first full-length 
collection. Recently a poem of his 
about those monsters of the road, the 
big interstate trucks, occupied a full 
Page in Esquire, where it was strik- 
ingly illustrated. 
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In the fall of 1932, Sullivan sat 
listening to the radio at the home of 
his sister in Newark. He heard a 
poem that sounded familiar. 

“I wrote that!” he cried excitedly. 

“I don’t believe you,” said his 
sister. 

“Wait until the end of the poem 
and you will hear my name.” 

But the voice on the air concluded 
with the words “Author unknown.” 
Sullivan was annoyed because that 


‘ poem, signed by him, had appeared 


just the week before in a poetry 
magazine. He wrote to the Program 
Director at WOR, the offending sta- 
tion. That official summoned Sulli- 
van, and apologized for the error. 

“Why don’t you let poets run their 
own programs?” inquired Sullivan. 

“What do you mean?” was the 
answer. 

“New York is the center of literary 
activity in America. The Poetry So- 
ciety has its headquarters here. I 
know many poets who would be glad 
to go on the air.” 

The Program Director listened at- 
tentively, then gave Sullivan carte 
blanche to go ahead. But for one rea- 
son or another the poets Sullivan 
wrote to were not anxious to broad- 
cast. The scheme did not materialize. 

On the night of December 31, 
1932, Sullivan was getting dressed 
to go to a New Year’s party, when 


include Stephen Vincent Benet, John 
Hall Wheelock, Genevieve Taggard, 
Padraic Colum, Joseph Auslander, 
Edgar Lee Masters, and Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin. The Poetry Society 
of America, of which he is an active 
member, gives him its sanction and 
blessing. 

Sullivan believes that poetry as 
published today in book form is too 
expensive and the editions are too 
small, and the number of poets given 
an audience is pitifully meagre. 
“Most publishers,” he said, “for the 
sake of convenience have a sort of 
sacred cow, one poet whom they 
build up, and each year they bring 
out another collection of his poems. 
My idea is that poetry has a great 
untapped audience of appreciators in 
this country. Radio is the best means 
of communicating with them. Poetry 
on the air will sell poetry in the 
printed form, and thus benefit poets 
and publishers and enrich the cul- 
tural life of the nation.” 

Sullivan has a scheme whereby 
there would be a two-hour cultural 
period on all stations each day, which 
time could not be bought and sold. 
The programs would be carefully 
planned and recorded in advance, 
shipped free of charge to all stations, 
even to the small ones that are now 
starved for worth-while material. 
Such a cultural period on the air 





Five poets on the air at once in an all-Irish program. Left to right: Shaemas O’Sheel, 


A. M. 


the phone rang. It was the Program 
Director at WOR, wanting to know 
if he would go on the air the follow- 
ing morning. Sullivan accepted, and 
went out to his party. The next morn- 
ing, half awake, he stumbled through 
his broadcast, and to this day he does 
not remember what he did or said. 
But apparently it pleased people; 
for it became a weekly fixture. Grad- 
ually his program developed into the 
formula he now uses: the introduc- 
tion, dialogue, and reading by the 
poet. Originally 15 minutes, within 
six weeks his time was increased to 
half an hour. Since that beginning 
on January 1, 1933, he has ushered 
to the microphone most of the better 
poets in the United States. His guests 


Sullivan, Norman Hamilton, 


Joseph Campbell, and James Rorty. 


would be under the direct supervi- 
sion of a Federal Bureau of Fine Arts. 

He would like to see some public- 
spirited man of means or some far- 
sighted organization make it possible 
for recordings of living poets to be 
made available to the general pub- 
lic, especiaHy to the schools and col- 
leges. There are a few records of 
famous poets to be had, but these are 
priced high, for they have become 
collectors’ items. 

What impresses one most about 
Mr. Sullivan is his sincerity. He is a 
real fighter in a neglected cause. 
Now a business man with a high and 
responsible position, he still finds 
time to be a true poet and a staunch 
champion of poets and poetry. 
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OLD and NEW 
By May Lamberton Becker 


VERY year people begin, some- 
where in September, to ask me 
for stories to read aloud at Christmas- 
time. I tell them first to read A Christ- 
mas Carol, by Charles Dickens, and to 
do that every year as a sort of ritual— 
enot at Christmas itself but just before 
it begins, so as to be sure of going into 
the holidays in the right spirit. 

But there is a tremendous list of 
books from which such material may 
be taken, and a good-sized collection 
of anthologies in which such material 
is gathered, while every year new 
stories come out to greet the season. 
This year by far the best, to my way 
of thinking, is Once on Christmas, by 
Dorothy Thompson (Oxford), a tiny 
volume with old-fashioned pictures; 
this was a radio address based on 
scenes in her own childhood, so well- 
received that this publisher asked for 
it as a child’s book. It holds an almost 
heartsick longing for a day when 
Christmas can come to a world with- 
out hate, such as children used to have 
—and yet children reading the story 
will not find it at all a sad one; it is 
rather funny than otherwise. 

Another new story good for Christ- 
mas reading is A Town is Born, by Tom 
Sayres (Macmillan). In a railroad car 
a group of chance travelers try to en- 





tertain a little girl: she creates in her 
play a make-believe city out of her 
own touchingly poor and sordid ex- 
perience of what a city can be. The 
men fall to the business of improving 
it—and a town is born, on a better 
model. The message is plain to all. 

So Gracious is the Time, by A. B. 
Kerr (Women’s Press), will be wel- 
comed by schools getting up enter- 
tainments in which other countries are 
represented: it is a set of ten short 


stories with Christmas celebrations in. 


foreign lands, to be read aloud or ca- 
pable of easy dramatization in the 
classroom. 

There is a new book by the peren- 
nially popular Joseph C. Lincoln: Cape 
Cod Christmas (Coward). The Christ- 
mas Nightingale, by Eric Kelly (Mac- 
millan), is a story of Poland often used 
for holiday readings. Christmas Gift, 
by Lucy Agnes Hancock (Penn), is a 
new story in bookform about a family 
that really came home to see the old 
folks at Christmas instead of just send- 
ing checks. 

Among the collections of Christmas 
stories for children — professional 
story-tellers tell me that grown-ups 
like such stories best at this time of 
year—you will find excellent material 
in Ruth Sawyer’s This Way to Christ- 
mas (Harper); Merry Christmas to 
You, edited by Wilhelmina Harper 
(Dutton) ; Christmas, a Book of Stories, 
Old and New, edited by Alice Dalg- 
liesh (Scribner); A Book of Christmas 
Stories, edited by Maude Walters 
(Dodd, Mead); and Welcome Christ- 
mas, edited by Eleanor Graham (Dut- 
ton). 
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Good Christmas stories are hard to 
come across, but there are two in cur- 
rent magazines we hope you read. One 
is Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ “Holy 
Morning,” in Harper’s; the other is 
Bill Adam’s “God Rest You, Merry 
Gentlemen,” in the Atlantic. So many 
Christmas stories drip with sentiment 
and tinsel; these do not. They both 
have the quality of simple stories 
beautifully told that belongs with the 
true spirit of Christmas. 


BIBLE 

The world’s best-selling book, at 
Christmas or any other ‘time, is the 
Bible which now is printed, in whole 
or in part, in more than 1,000 lan- 
guages. During the past 100 years, the 
Scriptures alone have been translated 
into 851 tongues. 


RADIO 

“Wings for the Martins” is the name 
of a new radio series that should in- 
terest you. We think it’s fine, and not 
only because the script is written by a 
former member of Scholastic’s staff, 
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Pauline Gibson, and Fred Gilsdorf. The 
Martins are a typical American family 
with two sons and two daughters. The 
series presents some of the problems 
you as high school students have to 
face, educational and otherwise, and 
all in a very entertaining manner. Pre- 
sented in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education and National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 
Wednesdays, from 9:30 to 10, EST 
over NBC’s Blue (WJZ) network. 


And now we wish you all a very 
Merry Christmas! 








Courtesy Art Instruction 


ChristmasRound Table 


OMEONE has said that all poetry 

is nostalgic, that there is a touch 

of homesick longing for the past in 

even the most ostensibly modern 

poetry. At this season of the year par. 

ticularly, we are all willing to pause 

for a moment to look back. These ad- 

ditional poems from the Round Table 

retell the themes of the Christmas 
season. 


Redemption 


The night was silent, yet it spoke, 
And heavenly choirs of angels woke; 
In accents softly sweet and low 
They sang His glory, thus to show 
Celestial radiance to our sight— 
The sacred hush of Christmas night. 


The lovely stars had never shone 
So brightly, nor had golden tone 
Of angels’ voices heavenly raised 
Been heard to glorify the praise 
Of Him who was the Holy Babe, 
A dark and sinful world to save. 


So sweetly on the straw He lies, 
That starlight shining in His eyes, 
The midnight glow reflected there 
Telling of angels everywhere. 
The bright star faded with the dawn, 
But in its radiance Christ was born. 
Beatrice Mead, 15 
Saint Agnes Academic School 
Rockville Center, N. Y. H. S. 
Sister Florian Marie, O.P., Teacher 


Christmas Night 


Snow has fallen all the day, 

Softly, slowly, filled the way, 

Piled the drifts on walk and road 
Made crunchy noises where one strode. 


Swiftly, fleeting day is gone, 

Still fall the snowflakes on and on, 

Sparkling on the whitened ground 

Save in the shadows of ridge and 
mound. 


In each house is cheery light 
Of hearthstones warm and candles 
bright; 

All hearts are filled with peace and joy 

This birthnight of the Holy Boy. 
Frances Magee, 14 
Chestertown, (N. Y.) High School 
Mrs. Flora Kirby, Teacher 


Christmas Eve 


On the streets of our town, 
Very late at night, 

Trooping through the dim lanes 
Under pale star-light, 


Came a troop of angels, 
You could hear their feet, 
Hunting Baby Jesus 

On every quiet street. 


In my long white nightgown 

I opened wide the door, 

And so they found Him in my heart 

And so they sought no more. 
Mary Frances Young, 15 
Richmond, (Mo.) High School 
Miss Marion Greene, Teacher 
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orm Breaks General Strike; 
Labor Protests Backward Policy 





Strikes and riots spread through- 
out France last week following la- 
bor’s one-day general strike pro- 
testing Premier Daladier’s drastic 
recovery program. (Schol., Dec. 10, 
p. 14-S). To prevent employers from 
taking advantage of the situation 
created by the general strike, the 
Premier warned them to handle their 
workers with care. He ordered em- 
ployers to re-hire workers who went 
on strike and urged that all indus- 
tries start production as soon as 
possible. 


The Premier's effort to pacify 
workers was in sharp contrast to the 
methods he used to cripple labor’s 
attempt to make the general strike 
an impressive demonstration against 
his three-year program of stern 
economy and higher taxation. Steel- 
helmeted Mobile Guards were or- 
dered to drive sit-down strikers out 
of plants, and workers in the trans- 
portation industries were warned 
that they faced military punishment 
if they walked out. In Paris, bus and 
underground railways ran almost on 
schedule. Reports from the main pro- 
vincial cities—such as Marseille, 
Bordeaux, Lyons, and Lille— indi- 
cated that the strike was more effec- 
tive. Government control of news 
sources made it difficult to obtain 
accurate reports on the effectiveness 
of the strike. 


During the height of the strike, 
former Socialist Premier Leon Blum 
issued a call for Socialist, Communist 
and Radical Socialist members of 
Parliament to meet in an unofficial 
“shadow Parliament” session as a 
protest against Daladier’s refusal to 
submit his program for approval. 
In November, Parliament had voted 
the Premier the power to rule dur- 
ing the present emergency, but all 
laws were to be submitted later for 
its approval. Blum and Leon Jou- 
haux, powerful chief of 5,000,000 
labor union members, protested that 
the Premier's program called for la- 
bor sacrifices and left capital (indus- 
trialists) free, but Daladier ignored 
their demand for the calling of Par- 
liament. One day after the strike, 
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however, the Premier announced 
that Parliament would meet this 
week to debate his program. 

Has the Premier's firmness united 
the nation behind him? Will he be 
able to revive lagging industries and 
speed up the nation’s vital re-arma- 
ment program? N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Columnist Dorothy Thompson writes 
that any recovery must be aided by 


sacrifices from workers. “However,” 
she adds, “such conservative publi- 
cations as the British Spectator and 
Economist assert that too much of the 
burden falls upon the workers. . . .” 


Chamberlain Seeks Peace 
by Visiting Mussolini 
Prime Minister Chamberlain of 
Britain still is determined to reach 
an understanding with Europe's Dic- 
tators. This was made clear when 
the Prime Minister announced that 
he would visit Premier Mussolini of 
Italy in January. 
Up to now, Chamberlain’s pro- 
gram has not been very successful. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 15-22 (English Section) are omitted. 








The Anglo-Italian friendship pact 
has been put into force. But no more 
Italians and Germans have left 
Spain; General Franco has refused 
to discharge foreign “volunteers” 
unless he is granted “belligerent 
rights’—this is the legal right to 
blockade ports and starve out the 
Loyalists. And France has refused to 
sign a French-Italian friendship pact 
unless all volunteers are withdrawn 
from Franco’s armies, and Germany 
and Italy cease their activities in 
Spain. Meanwhile, the Giornale 
d’Italia, a paper which expresses the 
views of Mussolini, announced that 
“the Italian nation is ready to march 





Ac me 
French troops take over distribution of food during recent general strike protest 
against Premier Daladier’s decrees abrogating 40-hour week and other labor benefits. 


against France if necessary.” This 
threat followed French protests at 
Italy's demands for colonies held by 
France. 

With Italo-French relations grow- 
ing colder, German-British relations 
have dropped to the zero point fol- 
lowing Nazi persecutions, and the 
press attack against Britain's re- 
armament program. These events 
have throwr Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain back upon the hope that he 
can reach an agreement if he talks to 
Mussolini. Needless to say, British 
opponents of the Munich settlement 
and Chamberlain's policy of “peace 
at any price” declare that the talk 
with Mussolini will accomplish noth- 


ing. 
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Czechs Elect Pro-German 
President and Premier 


German influence continues to 
make itself felt in the fast vanishing 
little Republic of Czecho-Slovakia. 
The name of the country now- is 
spelled officially with a hyphen to 
indicate equality between the Czechs 
of Bohemia and Moravia, and the 
Slovaks of Slovakia. Busts and pic- 
tures of the late Thomas G. Masaryk, 
“father” of the twenty-year-old re- 
public, and of former President 
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TRicako Daily News 


“Who’s Eating Who?” 


Benes, strong foe of Adolf Hitler, 
have been removed from Govern- 
ment buildings. 

In the election of a new President, 
the Czecho-Slovak National Assem- 
bly carried out the wishes of Hitler 
by selecting Dr. Emil Hacha, who has 
been presiding judge of the Supreme 
Court. The new President then or- 
dered Rudolf Beran, bitter foe of for- 
mer President Benes, to succeed 
Premier Syrovy and form a new 
government. Premier Beran will re- 
tain Dr. Frantisek Chvalkovsky as 
his Foreign Minister. 

Closer cooperation with Nazi 
Germany was indicated last month 
when the Czecho-Slovak govern- 
ment signed a new treaty granting 
the Nazis additional land; giving 
Germany the right to build and con- 
trol a highway across the center of 
the republic; and agreeing to help 
dig a canal from the Oder to the 
Danube. Shrunken Czecho-Slovakia 
is now cut in two by Nazi influences. 
In return, Czecho-Slovakia was 
backed up by Germany in its refusal 
to give Carpatho-Ukraine (Ruthe- 
nia) to Hungary, which wants to 
establish a common frontier with Po- 
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land. (See map, Schol., Dec. 10, 
p. 14-S.) 

The German-Czech blockade of 
Hungarian plans caused the resigna- 
tion of Premier Bela Imredy of Hun- 
gary. He was upset by members of 
his National Unity party who de- 
mand the immediate annexation of 
Ruthenia; by the Hungarian Nazis 
who favor a firmer anti-Jewish 


drive; and by conservative landown- : 
ers, who opposed Imredy’s plan to 


divide up some of their property 

among the landless farmers. Regent 
Horthy, who heads the gov- 
ernment, re-appointed Im- 
redy because of the Premier’s 
popularity among the lower 
classes and the farmers. Hun- 
gary may demand that Ruthe- 
nia be allowed to vote on 
whether it wants to be an- 
nexed. But too great pressure 
for this vote may involve Hun- 
gary in a conflict with Ger- 
many. 


Poland Seeks Aid 
from Soviet Russia 


What will Poland do next? 
Any discussion of present or 
possible future events in 
Central and Eastern Europe 
hinges on this question. For 
the past ten years Poles have 
balanced on a “tight rope” 
= between Germany and Russia 
and feared that either of these 
nations might move in some 
day. Recent events have made 
them suspect Nazi Germany most. 

Poland has sought to pacify both 
Germany and Russia, but she has no- 
ticed uneasily that her ten year non- 
aggression pact with the Nazi has not 
prevented Hitler from expelling Po- 
lish Jews and blocking the creation 
of a common Polish-Hungarian fron- 
tier. (See Czech story on this page.) 
Polish Foreign Minister Beck fears 
that Germany will use the Ukrainian 
minority in Poland as the basis for 
an “independent” state combining 
Polish Ukraine, Ruthenia, and Rus- 
sian Ukraine. He attempted to avoid 
this danger by demanding that 
Czecho-Slovakia cede Ruthenia to 
Hungary, but the Nazis called a halt. 
Consequently, Poland has turned to 
Russia for aid. 

Russia may not like Poland very 
well, but Soviet leaders are more in- 
terested in ways to halt Hitler’s oft- 
mentioned “Push to the East” against 
Russia’s Ukraine. When Britain and 
France allowed Germany to carve up 
Czecho-Slovakia they destroyed a 
Russian defense against Germany, 
and isolated Russia from Western 
Europe’s affairs. But Russia steps 
back again by reaffirming her non- 





aggression pact with Poland, ang 
agreeing to purchase more Polish 
products. This means a great deal to 
Poland, particularly the great indus. 
trial town of Lodz, which has been 
experiencing hard times. 


Rumanian Nazi Leaders 
Slain by Carol’s Guards 


King Carol of Rumania got rid of 
his most dangerous enemy last week, 
C. Z. Codreanu, leader of the out- 
lawed pro-Nazi Iron Guard, who was 
serving a ten year term for treason, 
was killed by his guards together 
with 13 other Iron Guardsmen who 
tried to escape while being taken to 
another prison. According to reports 
the prison guards were cleared of 
blame in the shooting and the dead 
were hastily buried to avoid any 
danger of political demonstrations. 

During the past year King Carol 
has taken the powers of a dictator 
and dissolved all political parties in 
Rumania. The strongest opposition 
to the King came from Captain Cod- 
reanu’s anti-Jewish and anti-demo- 
cratic Iron Guard, which has carried 
on a campaign of murder and terror 


Acme 
HACHA 


for several years. Last May, the Gov- 
ernment tried Codreanu for high 
treason and produced evidence that 
the Iron Guard hoped to make Ru- 
mania a Nazi country by 1939. Cod- 
reanu denied working with German 
Nazis, but his whole program was 
similar to Hitler’s. 

Since investigations show no signs 
of violence at the supposed scene of 
the Iron Guard’s attempt to escape, 
some observers suspected that the 
killing of Codreanu and his men was 
deliberate. A set-back has been givell 
the Iron Guard, but many Rumani- 
ans are fearful that more tro 
will follow. Codreanu had pow 
friends in Rumania and the peoplt 
are afraid that Iron Guardsmen will 
wreak vengeance on innocent 
defenseless victims. Furthermore, 
the death of Codreanu may bring re 
newed pressure against Rum 
from Nazi Germany. Despite thi 
danger, the Rumanian government 
has announced a drive to smash Irom 
Guard groups in the nation and pun 
ish all terrorists. 
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President Meets U.S. Ambassadors; 


German Relations Remain Tense 





President Roosevelt spent a busy 
Thanksgiving holiday at the “Little 
White House” in Warm Springs, 
Georgia, discussing foreign affairs 
and the coming session of Congress. 

Following conferences with Hugh 
R. Wilson and William Phillips, U. S. 
Ambassadors who were called home 
to report on anti-Jewish and anti- 
religious campaigns in Germany and 
Italy, the President said Ambassa- 
dor Phillips would return to Italy 
shortly, but Wilson will remain in 
America “indefinitely.” It appears 
that the President hopes to put 
“moral pressure” on Germany by 
keeping Ambassador Wilson at 
home, but will deal more lightly with 
Italy, whose anti-Jewish drive has 
not been as widely condemned as 
that of the Nazis. 

Liberal officials, generally led by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold 
Ickes, want the United States to 
show stronger disapproval of the 
Nazis by increasing tariffs on Ger- 
man products. British officials also 
have threatened to penalize German 
trade in order to protect Britain’s 
foreign markets. Some students of 
the refugee problem contend, more- 
over, that Germany should either 
help foot the bill for moving refu- 
gees or be punished by a world-wide 
economic boycott. 

Turning from foreign affairs, the 
President then conferred with 
Speaker of the House William Bank- 
head, who is the Democratic leader 


President Roosevelt gets first-hand information at Warm Springs 


in the House of Representatives. 
Plans for the coming session of Con- 
gress in January were made with the 
thought in mind that Republican 
election gains have wiped out part 
of the Democrats’ huge majority. The 
President said he would deliver his 
regular message “on the state of the 
nation” in person, and would make 
no demands for “must” legislation. 
Speaker Bankhead sought to dodge 
reporters’ questions by quoting from 
Alice in Wonderland: 

“Oh, we talked of many things; 
of cabbages and kings—and what- 
ever the rest of the quotation is,” he 
replied. 

“Of shoes and ships and sealing 
wax,” said the President in a help- 
ful mood. In fact, “ships” will play a 
big part in coming Congressional 
debates because the President’s new 
defense program is expected to get 
immediate attention in January 
(Schol., Dec. 3, p. 11, 12). 


Business Upswing Noted, 
But Re-employment Lags 


Is the United States experiencing 
“a jobless business recovery”? This 
question has been asked recently be- 
cause industries are rallying from 
the 1937-1938 slump, while unem- 
ployment fails to show a very 
marked decline. Although 900,000 
men have been re-employed in the 
past four months, nearly 10,000,000 
workers still are jobless, and over 


International News 
on Italian and 


conditions from William Phillips, Ambassador te Italy (left), and Hugh 


R. Wilson, Ambassador to Germany. 
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3,000,000 persons remain on the 
WPA work-relief rolls. 

President Roosevelt remarked that 
employment always lags behind 
business increases, and added that 
the number of unemployed is stead- 
ily increased by the addition of young 
people who reach the age when they 
start hunting for a job. 

Faced by this lag in employment, 
and by the fact that its funds are 
running low, the WPA decided to 
make ends meet by cutting down the 
number on work relief rolls. In New 
York City alone over 7,000 workers 
were scheduled to receive dismissal 
notices when WPA Administrator 
Harry Hopkins suddenly cancelled 
the order. He explained that no cuts 
would be made at present in the hope 
that continued business improve- 
ment would reduce WPA rolls. 

In an effort to prepare WPA work- 
ers for a return to private industry’s 
pay rolls, Colonel Brehon Somervell, 
New York City Administrator, has 
established a committee to pass on 
the fitness of men and women for va- 
rious positions. The Colonel disputes 
the statement that “WPA workers 
won’t take private jobs,” by pointing 
out how eagerly these workers have 
attended classes for training in pri- 
vate industry. 


Batista’s Good-Will Trip 
May Gain American Aid 


American officials are busy now 
explaining just what happened dur- 
ing Colonel Fulgencio Batista’s re- 
cent visit to Washington. The young 
ex-sergeant, who 
became the 
‘*strong man’”’ 
ruler of Cuba fol- 
lowing the over- 
throw of Dictator 
Machado in 1933, 
announced upon 
his return to the 
Island Republic 
that the United 
States would aid 
Cuba’s sugar and 
tobacco industries. 

State Department officials, who 
are in charge of Secretary Hull’s re- 
ciprocal trade agreement program, 
quickly said that the trade agree- 
ment with Cuba would be revised, 
but no definite decisions had been 
reached. Cuba was one of the first 
nations to sign a trade agreement 
with the United States in 1934. Un- 
der it, America buys four-fifths of 
Cuba’s exports of sugar and tobacco 
products. A recent business slump in 
the island has caused unrest, and 
Colonel Batista hopes to protect his 
popularity by gaining more favor- 
able trade terms here. 


BATISTA 
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G.O.P. National Heads 
Plan Aggressive Campaign 

Cheered by November election vic- 
tories, Chairman John D. M. Hamil- 
ton called members of the Republican 
National Committee together last 
week in Washington. “On to 1940,” 
was the slogan as about ninety of the 
193 Committee members from the 48 
States and Territories assembled for 
business. Lurking behind all the op- 
timism was an important and trou- 
blesome question: Will the party 
heed the leadership of younger pro- 
gressive leaders, or will it go back 
to the “old guard” conservatives who 
ruled when the party was beaten in 
1932 and 1936? 

This question was answered partly 
when two vacancies were filled on 
the Executive Committee, which has 
charge of directing party policies. 
Liberal Republican Committeeman 
Kenneth Simpson of New York was 
refused a seat on the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the two vacancies were 
given to former U. S. Senator Daniel 
O. Hastings, “Old Guard” conserva- 
tive from Delaware, and to Harvey 
Jewett of South Dakota. For the 
first time in years the powerful State 
of New York has no representative 
on the Republican policy - making 
committee. Mr. Simpson then an- 
nounced that “The election returns 














Herblock Cartoon 


NATIONAL PLANNING 


showed the people have left the 
President, but they will turn to the 
Republican party only if they are 
sure it is not under the domination 
of Mr. Hoover, president in 1928-32. 
... If we turn that way we might as 
well fold up.” Other liberal’ Repub- 
licans have insisted that many New 
Deal reforms must be accepted and 
improved upon, but the present lead- 
ership of the Republican Party ap- 
pears determined to fight all New 
Deal reforms. 
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Four Convicted Nazi Spies 
Receive Prison Sentences 


Four spies, convicted of attempting 
to obtain American defense secrets 
for the German government, were 
sentenced to prison terms last week 
by Federal Judge John C. Knox. Re- 
ferring to the “comedy of errors’ and 
bungling attempts at spying revealed 
in the seven week trial, Judge Knox 
said the only thing accomplished by 





Doyle in the N. Y. Post 
“SILENT NIGHT—HOLY NIGHT” 


the German agents was to stir up 
American resentment against the 
government of Nazi Germany. 

Johanna Hoffman, 27-year-old 
hairdresser on the German liner 
Europa, was given a four year prison 
sentence: Otto Hermann Voss, 39, got 
six years. Judge Knox recognized 
the jury’s plea of mercy for Erich 
Glaser, former soldier in the U. S. 
Army Air Corps, by giving him two 
years. Guenther Gustave Rumrich, 
U. S.:Army deserter who pleaded 
guilty and became the government’s 
chief witness, got a bargain term of 
only two years. 

The N. Y. Times commented that 
the evidence brought out at the trial 
showed that “the spy problem is no 
real problem at all.” It warned the 
public against working itself into a 
spy hysteria and added that since 
most American military equipment 
is sold to other nations there are few 
secrets that a spy can find here. Re- 
ferring to reports that the President 
would enlarge the spy-hunting agen- 
cies of the government, the Times 
declared that.this problem already is 
well in hand, and.no widespread. spy- 
catching agency is: wanted: in Amer- 
ica. 








Reserve Chief Warns of 
Hasty Cut in Expense 


Will the present.recovery of busi- 
ness permit the Government to taper 
off its spending program sharply ang 
balance the income and outgo of 
money in the Treasury? Fearing that 
the Federal debt of nearly $40 bij. 
lion will lead to disaster, many big 
business leaders answer this question 
with an emphatic yes. In a recent 
speech to New York City 
bankers, Marriner §, 
Eccles, one of the Presi. 
dent’s closest advisors 
on money matters, an- 
swered it with a strong 
no. 

As chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, 
which regulates the flow 
of money and credit in 
the nations’ banks, Mr. 
Eccles’ views are im- 
portant. He argued that 
the 1937-1938 business 
set-back was brought 
about when the Govern- 
ment halted its work- 
relief spending before 
business was ready to 
push ahead and employ 
more men. Thus, he 
added, any attempt to 
reduce Federal spending 
too sharply at present 
would merely repeat the 
“short-sighted mistake” 
made in 1937. Eccles agreed that ef- 
forts must be made to cut the huge 
national debt and balance the budg- 
et, but he asserted that this job must 
wait for an increased national in- 
come from business recovery, which 
itself would balance the budget 
through increased tax collections. 


International Police 
(Concluded from page 14-S) 


should I be called upon to fight to 
save Ethiopia, or some such remote 
place? You would not if you hada 
police force to do it for you. Other- 
wise, you will sooner or later havet 
do it for yourself, in some war o 
other. 

This is exactly the reason I want 
an international government 
by an international police. I 
then feel much surer that I woul 
not be drafted into a national army 
—for there is no reason to believé 
that history has suddenly reversed 
itself, and that there will be no mere 
wars. It seems obvious to me that 
such a system would be far cheapet, 
that there would be less loss of lift 
involved, and that there would be# 
greater sense of security all a 
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13. Merry-Go-Round Christmas 
By Gay Head 


NLY four more days until!!! 
O The time of year when life 
was completely helter-skel- 
ter, topsy-turvy—and brimful of 
fun. School was out. Holidays were 
in, full swing! There were too many 
parties and too much food and too 
little time and space! But it was all 
fun. You could stay outlaterand sleep 
later in the morning. Then, of course, 
break your neck trying to straighten 
up the room before noon. Go shop- 
ping with Mother, drop the young- 
sters off at Cousin Ella’s, tie up a few 
more packages, cart another load to 
the postoffice, dash back home, steal 
a handful of hot spice cookies on the 
way through the kitchen, tear up- 
stairs—and be dressed for a dinner 
party at six-thirty. Whew! 

The parties this holiday had been 
tops. Absolutely. Not the kind of 
parties you had to worry about, 
either. No fancy fixin’s—except the 
night Grandma Plunkett had cooked 
an old-fashioned turkey dinner for 
the crowd. What food! Everybody 
was still stuffed to the gills. But the 
rest had been the no-trouble-at-all 
kind. Like dessert-and-coffee parties 
before a dance, or “My house tonight 
for cookies and punch!” 

Betty Barker had started the ball 
rolling the night after school closed. 
Leave it to Betty to think up some- 
thing different! Nobody had planned 
to go to the movie that night, but 
when Betty suggested coming to her 
house for food after the early show, 
six couples shouted hooray and went. 
There was food—Betty’s favorite ice 
box dessert (stacks of chocolate 
cookies put together with whipped 
cream, then sliced and decorated 
with maraschino cherries) but there 
was also great fun. Betty made the 
guests put on a Hollywood show! She 
had converted the cloakroom into a 
wardrobe room. On each of twelve 
hangers was a “costume”: a mous- 
tache and derby for Charlie Chaplin, 
a ten-gallon hat, bandanna, and toy 
pistol for Ken Maynard, a wig of 
shavedwood curls for Shirley Tem- 
ple, etc. Everybody had to act his or 
her part in an impromptu movie 
Scene. Fun? It was a riot! 

But no matter what other parties 
were given, the Stag club’s late sup- 
Per tonight would be the surprise 
Package of the season. Because Phil 
ng was engineering the whole 
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thing, singlehanded. Phil, who was 
about as social as a mud-turtle! But 
the boys had teased him, and Phil 
had decided he’d show them how a 
real party should be given. Every- 
body was excited. The girls had vi- 
sions of damp crackers and dry 
cheese for refreshments, and the 
Stags themselves were a little un- 
easy. Phil had said, “just leave every- 
thing to me, boys.” And they had— 
but they were beginning to wonder! 

Phil’s plan was for the Stags and 
their dates to meet at the local skat- 
ing rink about eight o’clock, have a 
whirl, and then go on to the Stag 
“Shack” for—whatever! That “what- 
ever” was what they all were afraid 
of. But Phil didn’t bat an eye, even 
when Tom talked about eating a big 
supper at home—safety first! 

It was nine-thirty before anyone 
noticed that Phil had sneaked out— 
of the skating rink. But, as soon as 
Tom passed the word around, every- 
body made tracks to the “Shack.” 
When they walked in, they found a 
roaring fire in the fireplace and a 
big Christmas tree in the corner. But 
lo, there wasn’t an ornament or a 
piece of tinsel on it! What in the 
name of Santa Claus? 

Phil said hello and told them to 
dump their coats in the corner. Then 
he brought out a big box—and the 
fun began. There was to be a contest. 
Everybody had to make a Christmas 
tree ornament out of the materials 
in the box. There were bright-col- 
ored papers of all kinds, ribbons, 


Everybody had to make a Christmas tree 
ornament. Every one went on the tree. 





stars and Santa Claus stickers, pieces 
of tinsel, candies, toys, and plenty of 
pins, paste, string and scissors to 
work with. Naturally, some of the 
“creative designs” were strange- 
looking, but every ornament went 
on the tree, how-so-ever! The work- 
ers who completed their tasks first 
had the honor of stringing popcorn 
and cranberries to go ‘round and 
‘round. Of course, the finished 
strands were more cranberries 
than popcorn! Everybody was raven- 
ously hungry after an hour’s skating. 
There was so much “artistic direc- 
tion” about decorating the tree that 
no one noticed Phil had disappeared 
again. Suddenly the door opened. In 
came Phil, wearing a cap and a big 
white apron and pushing a hot-dog 
wagon. Just like Tony (El Greco, the 
gang called him). Phil had begged, 
borrowed, or—rented Tony’s wagon 
for the evening. Well-stocked, and 
with some extra added attractions. 
There was a large thermos of hot 
cocoa, and roasted chestnuts, besides 
the usual grilled frankfurters with 
hot slaw, chili, or mustard—or all 
three. And did they eat? Even Phil 
managed to down four frankfurters 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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FOUL SHOOTING 


For Best Results, Use the Underhand Style 


HEN December rolls around, 

the basketball season is not 

far behind. The boys hang up 
their gridiron togs and start dribbling 
a spherical ball up and down the gym- 
nasium floor. Among the fundamental 
skills of the great indoor game, few 
are more important than foul shooting. 
Scholastic is glad to present here a les- 
son in foul technique, illustrated with 
motion picture sequences of a college 
star in action. 

Shooting free throws (fouls) is 
largely a matter of confidence. When 
the shooter steps to the free-throw 
line, he should strongly believe that 
he is going to make the shot good. 

There are different ways of shooting 
free throws, but the simplest, easiest 
and doubtless the best style of all is 
the underhand method shown in the 
pictures on the top of the page. 

Let us take up the underhand 
method step by step: When the shooter 
steps up to the free-throw line he must 
be careful first to take a stance behind 
the line—just close enough to the line 
so that the toes are not touching it. 
The stance is a comfortable one with 
the feet spread from one to two feet 


OVERHAND THROW: This is the commonest style of 
shooting goals from the field, but few players prefer it for 


apart, and the toes pointing slightly 
outward. The ball is held with the 
fingers and thumbs. The palms of the 
hands must not press in against the 
ball. The finger and thumb tips are the 
only points of contact. The thumbs are 
pointed directly toward the basket, and 
the fingers are spread comfortably. 
Hold the ball gently but firmly. 

When the desirable hold on the ball 
is obtained, the player takes his eyes 
off the ball and looks at the basket. 
He has the ball about on line with 
his waist (first picture). The eyes are 
trained on the front rim of the basket 
and are kept fixed on that point of aim 
all through the action. The player aims 
to shoot the ball over the front rim, 
without having the ball touch the rim. 

After gauging the distance to the 
basket, the player begins the throw by 
bending his knees and lowering the 
ball. The arms drop directly forward 
and downward until the ball reaches a 
point on line with the knees (second 
picture). Now the wrists are turned 
inward so that the thumbs point almost 
to the ground. The arms are then 
brought upward in a natural, easy 
swing, and the ball is released when 








Moving pictures by Owen Reed 


UNDERHAND TOSS: Note the complete 
relaxation and freedom of movement that 
is possible in this style of free throwing, 
The ball’s flight te the basket is obtained 
almost wholly by the action of the arms, 
with the wrists playing a secondary part— 
though an important one. The wrist-action 
gives the ball its final touch of contrel 
With younger players, the wrist-action 
will not come easily. It will be the last 
thing te be developed. 


the hands come up past the chin. The 
movement of the arms does not cease 
here but is continued above the head. 

While the underhand style of free- 
throw shooting is a specialized tech- 
nique that can only be used on the 
foul line, the overhand free throw is 
nothing more than a set shot, some- 
times called the push or chest shot. 
The pictures on the bottom of the page 
illustrate this type of shot. The ball is 
held very lightly, well in front of the 
body, with the fingers well spread and 
the thumb and the little finger on the 
same straight line. The shooter’s feet 
are slightly spread; with the right toe 
on the line with the left heel. 

As the knees flex (third picture) the 
ball is lowered and cocked by tne 
wrists. The ball is brought up for the 
release by unlocking the wrists and 
straightening the knees in the same 
motion. When the ball reaches the level 
of the chin it is released with a good 
follow through of the arms. 

H. L. MASIN. 


shooting fouls. The excessive wrist-action in this style of 
foul shooting makes it rather difficult for young players. 
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Encore! 

Time and again foreign film-makers 
have demonstrated their superiority 
in the production of motion pictures 
with children in the leading parts. 
Ballerina is the latest arrival from 
France to take a place of honor, along 
with Poil de Carotte and La Mater- 
nelle (French), Maedchen in Uniform 
(German), and Beethoven Concerto 
(Russian). 

Ballerina is the sort of film for 
which we should like to stand up and 
shout “Bravo!” It is more than a 
glimpse backstage at the ballet of the 
French National Opera in Paris; it is 
more than a thrilling view of one of 
the world’s finest ballets with superb 
orchestral accompaniment; it is the 
very human story of a young girl stu- 
dent’s adoration of the star of the 
ballet and her intense hatred of the 
new ballerina who replaces the idol— 
a hatred which brings tragedy and 
remorse. 

For the part of the “petit rat” (as 
the younger students are called) the 
director, Jean Benoit-Levy, actually 
chose one of the students from the 
French ballet, Janine Charrat. She is 
not pretty; she is gawky and homely. 
But her realistic performance, under 
the marked guidance of a great direc- 
tor, makes the trickery and artificial- 
ity of most of our Hollywood child 
actresses look sillier than ever. The 
ousted star of the ballet is Yvette 
Chauvire of the Paris opera and the 
new ballerina is Mia Slavenska of the 
Ballet Russe. Slavenska’s dancing of 
the ballet, “The Death of a Swan,” is 
one of the high spots of a film which 
is both an artistic triumph and a dis- 
tinguished screen-drama. 

Spoken in French, but with English 
sub-titles, it is a Mayer-Burstyn re- 
lease in the United States. 

Another fine French importation of 
this season is Grand Illusion, a war 
picture totally unlike any other you 
have seen. There are no booming 
battle scenes, no aerial attacks, no 
bombs, no deaths, but the terrific in- 
fluence of hatred and slaughter on the 
lives of men is present every moment. 
The greater portion of the film—and 
the best—pictures the dullness of 
daily life for a group of French offi- 
cers in a German prison camp far be- 
hind-the-lines. 





Mr. Shaw Comes Across 


Pygmalion would have been a much- 
talked-of picture, even if it had not 
turned out to be a good one, simply 
because it is the first feature film of a 
George Bernard Shaw play. For years 
Hollywood producers have sought 
screen rights te Shaw’s plays, but Mr. 
Shaw vanquished the movie moguls 
as glibly as he has newspaper report- 
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ers, and, sometimes, the world in 
general. What brought about this 
change of heart and mind and gave 
Gabriel Pascal, British producer, the 
rights to Pygmalion, we do not know. 
But word comes from London that 


ES 


The Shaw comedy is a delightful ac- 
count of a professor of phonetics who 
adopts a cockney flower girl and makes 
her over, accent and all, into a lady. 
The screen is indeed fortunate to 
present a Shaw play almost word-for- 
word, but Mr. Shaw is also fortunate 
in having his play accorded such a 
commendable production, and, par- 
ticularly, in having Wendy Hiller, a 
screen newcomer, play the part of the 
flower girl. Her performance is a mas- 





The “petit rats” of the French National Opera ballet in a lovely scene from the 
French film Ballerina. The director is Mia Slavenska of the famous Ballet Russe. 





The Cockney flower girl (center) whose transformation into a lady is the subject 
of the film of the Shaw play Pygmalion. Note other splendid type faces in group. 


Mr. Shaw is pleased as Punch with the 
present production, and has agreed to 
more films of his plays produced by 
Mr. Pascal. 

Pygmalion is an extremely happy 
choice as a first Shaw screen play. As 
the foreword indicates, it is “a modern 
interpretation of the Pygmalion 
theme”—Pygmalion being the mytho- 
logical character who carved a statue 
of a woman and fell in love with it. 





terpiece of character acting. Leslie 
Howard, who doubled as actor-direc- 
tor, is properly impetuous as Higgins, 
the phonetics professor, and there is 
a fine supporting cast. If, in a few 
places, the film seems to be too talka- 
tive, that fault, along with many vir- 
tues, can be attributed to Mr. Shaw, 
whose tongue can be ceaseless, as well 
as superbly witty. 

Pygmalion is released by M ~-M. 
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Tips and Leads 


Look to these three areas to furnish 
many future professional opportuni- 
ties: (1) New service and equipment 
industries, like air conditioning; (2) 
Education, which will need personnel 
workers, diagnosticians and remedial 
instructors, educational consultants 
and specialists, adult education lead- 
ers; (3) Public service and govern- 
ment, which will absorb thousands of 
professional people in many fields, in- 
cluding public health, research, public 
finance, municipal managership. 

. 7” 7 

Ten large companies, each in a dif- 
ferent field, rate college applicants for 
jobs about as follows, according to a 
recent survey made by a middle-west- 
ern institution: For academic achieve- 
ment, 50 per cent; extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, 30 per cent; athletic abilities, 
10 per cent; physical appearance and 
health, 10 per cent. 


“College Not For You If .. .” 


If you have an impatience with 
books and must literally torture your- 
self to read; if you are planning to do 
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==; YOU and YOUR JOB 


Scholastic’s Vocational Guide 


By Robert H. Mathewson 


Vocational Editor 


a minimum of work, depending largely 
upon a winning personality to get you 
by; if you look upon it as a business 
proposition or as the antechamber of 
social success . . . you do not belong in 
college, says Dr. James L. Meader, 
president of Russell Sage College. 


* * « 


The report of the national commis- 
sion on unemployment trends has 
raised a controversy about the place of 
women in business and commerce. It is 
claimed that 2,740,000 more women 
workers had entered the labor market 
since 1930 than would have been ex- 
pected according to normal population 
growth. Some observers believe that 
no women should be hired who are not 
essential to any occupation and who 
do not need to work to live. Others 
maintain that women are supporting 
families, that they cannot start homes 
if men cannot marry because of eco- 
nomic reasons, and that the best per- 
sons, regardless of sex, should be hired 
for jobs. Meanwhile, the trend toward 
employment of women is apparently 
on the increase. 

x = 


About one-third of the graduates of 
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a well-known Eastern women’s college 
go into teaching work or graduate 
study. Social and medical work is the 
next most popular field; the girls get 
jobs as social workers, laboratory 
technicians, research assistants to phy- 
sicians, and clinical aids. Others be- 
come executive secretarial workers, 
publicity and newspaper writers. Dur- 
ing the past two years, museum posi- 
tions, merchandising and retail sales 
work have become popular, it is said. 
Of those who wanted jobs, 82% were 
placed out of the last three graduating 
classes. 


Recent Reported Trends 


There may be an increasing demand 
for expert statistical typists . . . mil- 
linery is said to be a declining occupa- 
tion .. . winter vacations for more 
people may open up opportunities in 
tourist camp operation, one author be- 
lieves (there seems to be more of them 
now than can make a living!) ...a 
live-at-home type of farming with 
some part-time occupation like handi- 
craft for a sideline is offered as one 
solution of rural unemployment.— 
From Vocational Guidance Digest. 











CAREERS IN BRIEF: 5. ACCOUNTANCY 


FIELD: 

Modern business couldn’t continue with- 
out money ... nor without its accounts. 
Even the small businesses need some sort 
of accounting system .. . large concerns 
may employ hundreds of persons. Accoun- 
tants lead sedentary, uneventful lives, 
their duties are merely to: “Devise, in- 
stall and supervise the operation of ac- 
counting systems; make audits; prepare 
tax returns; make investigatory examina- 
tions of books; prepare written periodicai 
statements; serve as financial advisers.” 
There are increasing numbers of women 
in the work, possibly because it is detailed 
and hard. In 1930 there were in the U. S.: 
Accountants and auditors: 175,000 men, 
17,000 women; bookkeepers and cashiers: 
275,000 men, 465,000 women. 


BRANCHES: 

The public accountant may be a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant—a licensed prac- 
titioner—whose services are available on 
a “consulting” basis to all clients, or a 
Public Accountant who is not licensed but 
may serve many employers. 

The private accountant is employed by 
one firm only. He may perform a wide 
variety of duties or specialize in tax ac- 
counting, cost accounting or some other 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

Almost anybody can become a good ac- 
countant provided he has these basic es- 
sentials: (1) speed and accuracy with 
figures; (2) analytical ability; (3) honesty, 


reliability, trustworthiness; (4) legalistic 
type of mind; (5) ability to express 
thoughts clearly in writing; (6) inquisi- 
tiveness (do not confuse with acquisitive- 
ness) and liking for detail; (7) not too for- 
bidding a personality, and (8) physical 
fitness and good eyesight. 


TRAINING: 

Hardly any field has involved more 
training with less standardized schooling 
than accountancy. Courses in the subject 
are scattered all over the country. Clerks 
and bookkeepers with high school back- 
grounds, have prepared themselves for 
accountancy positions during their spare 
time in home study, night courses and 
business schools. In recent years, a num- 
ber of colleges and universities have es- 
tablished schools of accountancy and grad- 
uate divisions of business education. 

State requirements for C.P.A.’s vary 
widely. New York demands graduation 
from a four-year approved course. Others 
require high school graduation plus two 
or more years of technical training or 
practical experience. A knowledge of 
business conditions and practices, office 
procedures and practices, and specialized 
knowledge of accounting statistics and 
finance are general requirements. Train- 
ing courses are available through corre- 
spondence, local institutions and various 
colleges and universities. 


INCOME: 


Private accountants: $1,200 to $5,000 per 
year, or more. 





Public accountants: $1,200 to $25,000 per 
year, or more. 

Civil-service accountants: $1,200 to 
$4,800 per year. 


FUTURE: 

Like several other major occupations, 
accountancy may be overcrowded at the 
bottom with those of mediocre ability and 
experience. But an increasing demand has 
been created by expanding government 
activities and this trend is likely to con- 
tinue. Increasing economic advancement 
in the United States would bring more 
opportunities for accountants at all levels. 
Opportunities for women are increasing, 
it is said, and the field for C.P.A.’s is still 
a good one. 


BREAKING IN: 

Many begin as clerical workers in ac- 
counting departments of business or in- 
dustrial concerns. Experience in routine 
operations is almost essential for advance- 
ment. College trained accountants must 
also get this experience. Following previ- 
ous experience or training, a worker am- 
bitious to become a certified public ac- 
countant may enter the field by becoming 
a staff member of an established firm. 


READ: 

“The Accountant” (10c), an Occupational 
Abstract, National Occupational Con- 
ference, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

“Accountancy as a Career for Educated 
Men,” American Institute of Accoun- 
tants, 135 Cedar Street, N. Y. City. 
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Questions and Answers 


Commercial Photography 

Q. Does commercial photography 
have a future? Should training be 
taken in a school of photography? 
What are the names of some schools 
where training is given? How much 
training would be necessary? Is this a 
field that women can easily enter? 
Does it pay well? Is there much of a 
demand for commercial photogra- 
phers? 

A. Some commercial photographers 
are finding it difficult to get along these 
days but the statistics show that pho- 
tography has been an expanding field 
during the last 20 years. It is a favor- 
able field for women; 40% of the em- 
ployees in photographic studios and 
60% in photo-finishing plants are wo- 
men. Negative retouching is one of the 
phases in which trained women can be 
used. A high school education topped 
off by courses in a technical school is 
considered to be good training. Seven 
of the vocational schools in the coun- 
try are in New York but some western 
colleges like Oregon State and Univer- 
sity of Colorado give credit courses. 
For complete information in this field 
consult: “Photography as an Occupa- 
tion” (10c), National Occupational 
Conference, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 


Pharmacy 

Q. I am taking the general course 
and wish to enter Pharmacy. I am try- 
ing to pick a suitable college. 

A. Pharmacy training schools are 
located in 39 of the 48 states. In Massa- 
chusetts, the Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy, Boston, is the oldest and 
best known. For complete listings of 
training establishments in this field 
consult: “Pharmacy,” Guidanee Leaflet 
No. 14 (5c), U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


What to Do? 


Q. Iam a 1937 high school graduate. 
Since graduation, I haven’t fully de- 
cided into what field I would like to 
go. I have had a fairly good steno- 
graphic course. What I am most inter- 
ested in is the finger-printing depart- 
ment of the Federal government. If 
you have suggestions on other fields 
which you think would be of value, I 
should appreciate it. 

A. Frankly, I think that the finger- 
printing idea is only a passing whim 
on your part. Am I not right in suppos- 
ing that you have already discarded 
this thought since sending in your in- 
quiry? As for suggestions on how to get 
started, how about these: Secretarial 
service agency for various local pro- 
fessional and business people who can- 
not use your stenographic services full 
time; retail selling; assistant in busi- 
Ness or professional office. If you 
haven’t read it already, get “She 
Strives to Conquer,” by Frances Maule 
(Funk and Wagnalls), from your local 
library, You'll enjoy it and profit 
from it. 





STUDENT FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 


Non-Fiction 
Dear Forum: 

The play Non-Fiction Party, by Ruth 
Dean, published in the Nov. 12 Scholas- 
tic, was of great interest to me. I have 
often wondered just how non-fiction 
books happened to get their reputation 
of being dull. Certainly true things 
worth writing about are worth read- 
ing about. Since “truth is stranger than 
fiction” and some of the most unusual 
truths are recorded in books, boys and 
girls should derive great enjoyment 
from real life stories. Something should 
be done to arouse interest in non-fic- 
tion books, and I think Scholastic has 
printed for us a play that really will 
help. 

Mary Evelyn Clark 
Natchez (Mississippi) H. S. 


No Nazi America 
Dear Editor: 

America, from President Roosevelt 
down to individual citizens, is express- 
ing its horror and indignation at the 
present anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic per- 
secutions taking place in Germany. 
Newspapers, magazines, the radio, all 
join in condemning the brutality of 
Hitler and his gang. Public opinion has 
been aroused; the American people are 
shocked and horrified. I, a New York 


high school student, hope they stay 
horrified, so that nothing even resem- 
bling Germany’s anti-racial, anti-re- 
ligious hysteria ever gets a foothold in 
this country. 
Samuel Jennings, 18 
New York City 


Student Opinion 
Dear Editor: 

Scholastic’s interest, sincerity and 
clarity on all matters concerning us, 
from social life to the international sit- 
uation, makes me feel that at last we 
students have our own magazine; a 
magazine that will honestly portray 


_ our news. I am fully in support of your 


editorial on armistice in the Nov. 5 is- 
sue. Yet I would like to hear other 
students’ opinions on it. I think that 
the Student Opinion Poll is a step in 
that direction. 

A. Golstock 

Evander Childs H. S. 

New York City 


(Our Student Poll editor reports that 
he has received ballots from every 
state in the Union and that they are 
still coming in. Tabulated results of 
this poll, giving a good cross-section 
of high school students’ opinions of to- 
day’s problems, will be printed in an 
early issue of Scholastic.—Ed.) 








Monopoly 
(Concluded from page 10) 


how corporations dodge regulation by 
obtaining charters from states with 
lenient laws. The Borah-O’Mahoney 
bill would halt this practice by forc- 
ing corporations to live up to strict 
Federal regulations. 

Although the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
have launched a strong drive against 
monopolistic practices, some of the 
business methods they are shooting at 
cannot be called by that name. Many 
large industries, such as steel and cop- 
per, use a system of “price leadership” 
wherein one company sets prices and 
the others “follow the leader.” They 
don’t compete freely, but how can the 
Government accuse them of monopo- 
ly? And it would be absurd for Con- 
gress to pass a law requiring such in- 
dustries to start a “price war” every so 
often. The Government hopes, how- 
ever, to restrain “price leadership” by 
publicizing its results. 

By now we can see that the problem 
of what to do about monopoly is not 
an easy one to solve. For example, 
these facts as presented by A. A. Berle, 
Jr., a close advise of Roosevelt in 1933, 
should be kept in mind: All monopolies 
are not bad. All big businesses are not 





— 


bad because they are big. And all lit- 
tle businesses are not good for the pub- 
lic just because they are small. To ex- 
plain these points—1. Street car and 
light and power companies have mo- 
nopolies of service in certain areas or 
cities. But if properly regulated they 
are good servants of the public. Imag- 
ine the confusion if four or five street 
car or power companies were compet- 
ing for business in one city. 2. Some 
large industries are more efficient and 
can sell goods more cheaply than small 
industries. One bread company recent- 
ly said it could undersell other baker- 
ies by three cents a loaf, but didn’t dare 
start such a ruinous price war. “Free” 
competition itself is bad when it be- 
comes “cutthroat” competition, as in 
1933. 3. Some small industries are 
“sweatshops” that work their employ- 
ees long hours for low pay. 

Because of these facts, many experts 
say we should stop howling about 
“monopoly” and “big business” corpo- 
rations and find ways of regulating 
them so that they serve the public 
more efficiently and cheaply. But the 
NRA effort to regulate big business and 
set “fair” prices failed because busi- 
ness did not cooperate. Federal efforts 
to regulate the coal industry and pre- 
vent “cutthroat” competition have 
been criticized as unf ir to the public. 
How can we regulate big business? 









NOTICE! 


owt This is the Last Scholastic Until 
The End of the Christmas Holidays 


Scholastic is following its regular policy this year of suspend- 
ing publication during the Christmas holidays. This means that 
you will receive no issue of Scholastic next week or the week after 
that. The next issue, Number 14 of the semester, will be dated 
January 7 and will be received in the schools between January 
3 and 5. 

Though there is thus a break in the weekly publication of 
Scholastic at certain holiday periods, this does not reduce the 
number of copies you receive during a semester. The dates of 
issue are so planned that you receive your full quota of-16 issues 
each semester. 
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10 OBJECTS IN THIS 
PICTURE BEGINNING 
WITH THE LETTER "S” 























Read These Rules Carefully 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may address, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper 
* compete. or picture securely to your entry. 


4 Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th 
Study sheet *Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y.. 
¢ paper 10 $ jects in it which begin with to arrive by midnight, January 7, 1939. No 


the letter “S”. State each carefully and clear- afte E 

ly. With ot submit a completed = Ceaees cone © Gat date 

tence tota words or less, starting 

the words, “I eat Planters Peanuts for energy G. Pease a : r* pr AW obenitting 
ee oes with the “s” and wi state- 


) tt = aot accurate and suitable 
Each contestant may submit more than one g and publicity use. 
* entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with announced in Scholastic, Feb. 4, 1939 issue. 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of In the event of a tie for any prize offered a 
the label on the wra showing Mr. Peanut. prize identical with that fied for will be 
On top of first page your name, age, home awarded each tying contestant. 








Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 27) 


without neglecting his duties as host, 

It was twelve o’clock before anyone 
thought of going home, and then it took 
the crowd a half-hour or more to tell 
Phil what a good time they’d had. 

“Anything we can help with?” asked 
Tom, as he helped Jerry into her coat. 
“We came with Pete and Polly but 
we'll hang around if you like.” 

“And what about the tree, Phil?” 
asked Jerry. “Don’t tell me that mighty 
surge of artistic effort is going to be 
wasted on four walls for Christmas.” 

“No, siree,” said Phil. “That tree, 
decorations and all, goes to Tony's 
house tomorow. He told me the other 
day his six bambinos had never had 
a Christmas tree of their own. So I 
thought there was a good chance for 
the Stags and their girls really to wish 
somebody a merry one.” 

“What a perfectly wonderful idea, 
Phil!” exclaimed Jerry. “In fact, all 
your ideas tonight seem to be wonder- 
ful—Oh, my, there’s Pete honking the 
horn for us, Tom.” Jerry went to the 
door and shouted “Coming,” then 
turned back into the Shack just in time 
to hear Phil say to Tom in a low voice, 
“...and so I asked Polly to go to the 
New Year’s Eve dance with me. Gee, 
Tom, she’s cute!” 

Uh-oh! So big, bashful Phil had 
finally succumbed. Jerry was tickled 
pink, but she tried to play poker-face. 

“Good night, Phil,” she said, “Merry 
Christmas.” 

“And a Happy New Year’s Eve,” 
added Tom with Great Emphasis and 
a Big Wink! 

Next Issue: A FEW PENNYS 
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Music Students 


CASH THESE 
NOTES! 


Get your pens and tuning-fork 
now, and start writing your compo 
sition for the Music Division of the 
coming Scholastic Awards. The 
Eastman School of Music (Rochester, 
N. Y.) offers a scholarship to the high 
school senior submitting the best 
original vocal or instrumental music. 
Write SCHOLASTIC, or see the 
October Ist issue, for complete rules 
and the full list of cash prizes, trips. 
etc., offered student composers. 
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Next Step 

Groucho Marx on a recent visit to 
New York was being interviewed by a 
newspaperman. They were speaking 
of the advances made by the films and 
entertainment, since the days when 
the Marx Bros. were on the vaudeville 
stage. 

“First the movies, then the talkies,” 
said the reporter, trying to get a word 
in edgewise, “and what next?” 

“What next?” repeated Groucho 
with a characteristic raise-of-the-eye- 
brows, “why, next come the smellies 
and the tasties!” 

iJ 
That’s Telling "Em 

Michael Curtiz, Hungarian director 
now in Hollywood, often amuses those 
on the studio lot by his novel use of 
the King’s English. Not long ago he 
was directing a big scene in which he 
wished a group of riderless horses re- 
turned after their riders had been 
killed in battle. 

“Now,” he shouted, 


” 


those empty horses! 


“bring back 


. 
Daughter (following reproof): Oh, 
Mother, don’t be so mid - Victorian. 
This is 1938, not 1937! 


a 

First dramatic critic: “What did you 
think of the sentiment?” 

Second ditto: “Oh, fair to maudlin.” 
—Humorist. 

. 
Alaskan Love 

He: “What would you say if I told 
you I have come a thousand miles 
through ice and snow with my dog 
team just to tell you I love you?” 

She: “I'd say that was a lot of mush.” 
—Wall St. Journal. 

- 
All in Fun 

Did you know... 

That Mrs. Robert Winmill owns a 
miniature coach drawn by four Shet- 
land ponies? That she once upset the 
amusing contraption and broke both 
Mr. Winmill’s legs?—Mary Van Rens- 
selaer Thayer in the World-Telegram. 

And that a couple of the ponies are 
still in stitches?—The New Yorker. 

How’s That Again? Department 
[From “Moon Over the. Andes,” by 
Kathleen Moore Knight, in Cosmopol- 

itan] 

Paul threw himself down beside the 
noisy stream, his eyes running morose- 
ly down the terraced slopes.—The New 
Yorker. 

- 

Visitor: You don’t mean to tell me 
that you have lived in this out-of-the- 
way place for over thirty years? 

Inhabitant: I ’ave. 

Visitor: But, really, I cannot see 
what you can find to keep you busy. 

Inhabitant: Neither can I— that’s 
why I live here. 
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“PUBLIC LFRARY] 
VLiL. MATNIAT 


OF AMERICA 


BACK ON THE AIR 


WITH BRAND-NEW FEATURES... 
EVEN BETTER THAN EVER! 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 






THOMAS CHALMERS 


Movie fans acclaimed Mr. Chalmer’s 
narration in the smash-hit film, 
“The River.” As narrator for Cavalcade, 
Mr. Chalmers brings the same fine voice, 
plus a wealth of dramatic experience. 






GABRIEL HEATTER 


Epic of news commentating wes the job 
—— done by Mr. Heatter during the 
uropean crisis. Now he comes to 
Cavalcade! Each week he takes listeners 
ona —s trip through the wonder 
chemistry. 


world of 


AND RADIO'S FINEST 


DRAMATIC ACTORS 
Talented radio stars, who have brought 
many awards to Cavalcade, will be back 


again. They Cnty Sings 
for the cavalcade of America 


ALSO DON VOORHEES 
























Plum Pudding 


(Concluded from page 5) 


moment later he was standing beside 
his mother’s bedside. 

She was suffering obviously, her face 
was like death, but Dan was even more 
alarmed by the fact that she herself 
seemed to have given up hope. 

“Yes,” she gasped. “I’m dying.” 

“You are not doing any such thing, 
Mother,” he answered sternly, but she 
would not open her eyes and look at 
him and so he looked at Lorna, who 
was as frightened as he. 

The effect upon a sensitive consti- 
tution of a violent scene after a good 
dinner is not unlike the effect of a vio- 

‘lent poison. Dan accused his brother 
Amos, in his heart, and as all four sons 
gathered about her bedside it was clear 
he accused himself. With the arrival of 
the doctor they were all four sent away 
downstairs. 

Dan and Ben sank into chairs, Caleb 
stood erect, rigid on the hearth, Amos 
in agony wandered about the room. 
They spoke of their mother’s age, her 
courage, her strength. They wanted to 
appear, and did, perhaps, as grown 
men anxious about a frail old lady. As 
a matter of fact they were four terri- 
fied boys waiting to hear that one of 
the great barriers between them and 
death had been swept away. 

They must have waited nearly an 
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hour before Lorna came down to them. 
She looked very serious—like a white 
stone angel, one of them thought. 

“T can’t make it out,” she said simply. 
“The doctor is certainly not hopeless. 
She wants to see her three elder sons.” 

“Not me?” exclaimed Dan. It was the 
first time in his life that he had ad- 
mitted by even as much as an inflec- 
tion of his voice that he knew his 
mother loved him the best of the four. 

“Expressly, not you—yet,” answered 
Lorna, She was even more surprised 
than he was, for if she had suddenly 
found ‘herself dying there was only 
one hand in the world she would have 
wished to cling to. 

She and he were left alone by the 
fire after the others had gone, and she 
could feel the agony of his hurt as he 
stood frowning into the grate. 

“T think it is that she is arranging to 
see you later, alone; it would be her 
way of doing it,” she suggested. 

He looked down at her, his frown re- 
laxed, he almost smiled. Of course, he 
was not being excluded but uniquely 
selected. “How kind you are,” he said, 
“and how young.” He sighed and their 
hands hanging loosely by their sides 
touched and clung together for a mo- 
ment. 

She thought now was the time .. ..if 
she swayed just an inch toward him, 
as her hand unknown to him had 
moved that furtive inch to meet his, 
she might be his forever. But would 
she be? Is anything yours that you 
grab at? Her hand grew stiff, her fig- 
ure grew rigid with the decision not 
to be the aggressor. And he, feeling it, 
thought: “Poor child, I must not take 
advantage of her sympathy with my 
trouble to paw her against her will.” 
He let her hand drop. 

After a long time the door opened 
and the three others came in. All 
looked very solemn. Amos made no 
attempt to hide the fact that he had 
been crying. 

“She’s awfully weak,” said Ben. 
“You can hardly hear what she says.” 

“I heard what she said,” returned 
Amos and covered his face with his 
hands. 

Lorna had already slipped unnoticed 
out of the room. 

“She wants to see you, Dan,” said 
Caleb. 

Dan found his mother lying perfect- 
ly flat and still, her eyes closed, her 
small body making hardly a hummock 
in the old four- poster. Lorna was 
standing on one side of the bed and he 
knelt down on the other. The doctor 
had gone in his car to bring back a 
nurse. The three were alone. 

Dan took his mother’s hand. “I 
thought you had forgotten you ever 
had me, Mother,” he said in his usual 
tone. 

“You thought no such thing,” an- 
swered Mrs. Warren. She did not open 
her eyes and her voice was a whisper, 
but the intonation was the same. After 
a pause she went on: “I thought the 
others would need witnesses to the 
promises I made them make, but I 


knew if you promised you would keep 
it without witnesses.” 

“You're right; I will.” ~ 

One eyelid flickered. “Don’t be smug, 
Dan,” she said. “I meant that you'll 
keep your word because you'll want 
to keep it.” 

“Yes, Mother.” He bent his head 
nearer to be sure he missed no syllable, 
but there was no need for her voice 
suddenly rang out perfectly clear. 

“I want you to marry Lorna,” she 
said. 

He looked up at the girl. It is dif- 
ficult to distinguish surprise from hor- 
ror. “But if she doesn’t want to—” he 
began, but the old lady cut him short. 

“She does. She told me so.” 

“Oh, I never did,” cried Lorna. 

His mother now opened one eye very 
slightly, giving for one brief instant 
the effect of a wink. It was gone in a 
second. And then the doctor came in 
with the nurse, and Dan and Lorna 
were alike hurried out of the room. 

Outside of Mrs. Warren’s door there 
was a narrow corridor. Our Puritan 
ancestors were not fat, apparently. 
Here Lorna and Dan faced each other. 

“It isn’t true,” said Lorna firmly 

“Tt isn’t true, or it isn’t true that you 
said it?” 

“Oh, that I said it,” replied Lorna 
and was instantly clasped in a pair of 
hard arms where she remained in com- 
plete silence until the nurse, who had 
had time to change in the bathroom to 
her neat white uniform, came noise- 
lessly out of the sickroom. They were 
so squarely caught that the nurse said 
quietly, “Oh, don’t mind me. Nurses 
are accustomed to anything.” 

“Is she dying?” asked Dan. 

The nurse looked at him in surprise. 
“Dying?” she exclaimed. “Why, of 
course not. Where did you get such an 
idea? Mrs. Warren has an acute attack 
of indigestion after what must have 
been an imprudent dinner for a wo- 
man of her age, but she has a wonder- 
ful constitution, the doctor says, and 
will be sitting up tomorrow.” 

The nurse passed on her way to the 
kitchen with a swish of those Starched 
skirts that always seem to be cleaner 
than anything else in the world. 

“I must go down and tell my broth- 
ers,” said Dan. 

“That she’s better,” Lorna answered 
quickly. “You wouldn’t tell them—that 
—that—” 

“I?” said Dan. “Never. The reward 
of a life of perfect integrity like hers 
is that you are able to pull off a death- 
bed scene whenever you see the neces- 
sity.” 





Reprinted from Taxi, by Alice Duer 
Miller, Dodd, Mead and Co., publish- 
ers, by permission of the author and 
publisher. 





Yours be the genial holly wreaths, 
The stockings and the tree; 
An aged world to you bequeaths 
Its own forgotten glee. 
—From A Carol for Children, by 
Ogden Nash. 
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The American lighSchodl Weekly 
A National Magazine of Contemporary 
Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 
in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 
Published in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full weekly contents. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges listed on this page invite YOU te knew more about 
life and study in their scheols. Cheese a college that will mest 
suitably fit your personality and at the same time best serve 
your career. The presidents of these colleges will welcome cer- 
respondence with you. Catalogues will be sent upon request. 
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esTnany COLLEGE. . W. Va. Co- 
ed. Forty miles from Bitteoun . Pi ue 
campus with 1 acres beautiful w ed 
hills adjoining. Nationally recognized r- 
sonnel and guidance am. Liberal 

courses. Excellent laboratories. Training for 


Government and 
Public Service, lustrial — 
Chemistry, Personnel Work, Christian Min 

istry, Recreational Leadership, Music, Teach- 
ing, Secretarial — Charles C. Barlow, 
Director of High School Relations. 
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CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS. eautiful 800-acre campus 
overlooks Cannon River and picturesque 
valley of George Huntington Lyman Me- 
morial Lakes. Full athletic facilities: Laird 
Aihiets Field for Men and Bell Athletic 
Field for Women. Outstanding library of 
about 118,000 volumes. Complete dramatic 
workshop and Little Theatre, student pub- 
lications, extensive music program. Cost of 
tuition, board, room and fees: $800. 


BRADLEY Cossees, Ray Co-edu- 
B91. Cosmopolitan = 
ent body —40 = by 4 foreign 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY at Fordham, New York 
City. Founded in 1841 and conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
President, the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 8.J. Undergraduate 
courses leading to —_ in allt the liberal arts and 
Fordham College for resident and 
non-resident —~ Ay trem accredited high and preparatory 
s t branches include the Graduate Schoo! the 
School of Law, the School of Pharmacy, the School of 
Education, the Schoo! of Social Service and the School of 
gpestnces. Complete and nationally known sports activities. 





Emphasis on extra-curricular work, such as dramatics, 
ap: magazine work, R.O.T.C. and glee clubs. One 
jargest Catholic universities in the world. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE at Greeneville, Tennessee, 
Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President, Es- 
tablished 1794. Co-ed. Courses offered in 
Liberal Arts, including piano, organ, voice 
and home economics. Tusculum’s Plan of 
Self Study and Development provides indi- 
vidualized education. Athletics for all. Dra- 
matics, glee clubs, orchestra, radio, polity, 
pre-medical and other clubs. Limited enroll- 
ment. Attractive campus of 125 acres, 12 
miles from Great Smoky Mountains. 
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STUDY NURSING | A THE COLLEGIATE 
LEVEL. Mercy Hospital School of Nursing, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. St. _—. College for Women, a 
member of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges, offers , See students a four-year pro- 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, cre, Add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; Ice, ill; tée, rb, ddd; 160d, £dt; 
cabe, arn, ip; oil; out. Consenant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French ut, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid 1; kx—German gut- 
tural ch; n—French nasal m or n. In words 
of more than one syllable, accented sylla- 
bles are italicized. 


Balthasar (bal-thda-zar), p. 7. 

Beran, Rudolf (rd0-délf baér-in), p. 26-S. 

Chauvire, Yvette (é-vét shé-vé-rd), p. 29. 

Circe (siir-sé), p. 4. 

Codreanu (kéd-ra-d-n60), p. 26-S. 

Evian (4-vydin), p. 12-S. 

fallacious (fa-ld-shis), p. 11-S. Deceptive, 
misleading. 

Hacha, Emil (d-mil hé-xa), p. 26-S. 

homogeneous (hém- or hém-6-jé-né-is), 
p. 11-S. Of the same kind, nature, or 
race; uniformly alike. From the Greek 
homogenes— homo, “the same,” plus 
genes, “race.” 

Imredy, Bela (bd-la im-rd-dé), p. 26-S. 

indemnity (in-dém-ni-té), p. 11-S. Pay- 
ment for loss or damages. 

infiltration (in-fil-trd-shiin), p. 13-S. The 
gradual immigration of a people into an 
already populated country. The word 
suggests the slow trickling of a liquid 
through a filter. 

Lucifer (li-si-fir), p. 3. The expression 
“as proud as Lucifer” alludes to Luci- 
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fer’s being cast out of heaven for the 
sin of pride. 

Melchior (mél-ké-ér), p. 7. 

Nansen, Fridtjof (frét-yéf ndn-sén), p. 
12-S. 

palanquin (pal-an-kén), p. 6. A covered 
litter carried on men’s shoulders by 
means of poles. 

Penelope (pé-nél-6-pé), p. 4. 
pernicious (pdr-nish-is), p. 
tremely harmful; deadly. 

petit rat (pé-té ra), p. 29. 
Poil de Carotte (pwal da ka-rdét), p, 29. 
Pygmalion (pig-mdl-é-an), p. 29. 
Slavenska, Mia (mé-a sla- shes ska), p. 29. 


11-S. Ex- 
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HOWARD HOBSON 


Univ. of Oregon Basketball Coach 


“The use of alcohol first is undesirable 
for any athlete from a mental, social and 
physical standpoint. Those engaging in a 
game like basketball, however. not only 
impair their efficiency but may endanger 
their very lives by its use. Basketball play- 
ers must be in top physical condition before 
playing this strenuous game. Playing with 
a poison like alcohol in the system causes 
an over-taxing of the organs which may 
have serious results. Let it alone if you want 
to succeed. It has always been my Number 
One training rule to prohibit the use of 
alcohol in any form.” 


Mowat: Mabsane 


November, 1938 





“Condition” wins in every sport—and in 
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the game of life itself. Refuse 4 
to let alcohol—or any other poison—rob you of your chances to win, 





